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THE DEAD-LOCK IN POLITICS. 


Ir every body who talked cant was to be set down as a rogue, 
whata scoundrelly world would this be in which we are living! 
Many people, indeed, imagine that the talking of cant neces- 
sarily implies hypocrisy. And no doubt this is true in many 
cases. Cant is the natural language of hypocrisy; and as 
there are plenty of hypocrites in the w orld, there are plenty 
of people whose canting phrases are the genuine outward 
signs of the hollowness w vhich possesses them within. 

But it is on a superficial view of human life that critical 
persons decide that cant and sincerity are incompatible things. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, we believe that in many instances 
cant is the natural production of sincerity and earnestness of 
a very genuine kind. It is not the result of sincerity and 
earnestness of the highest order, nor of that which is accom 
panied with the best intellectual gifts. But unite a small, or 
even an average and respectable, degree of intellect with that 
amount of confidence in truth, simply as truth, which belongs 
to the usual run of really sincere men, and the production of 
a very considerable amount of cant is the almost inevitable 
result. 

The seeming paradox thus stated will disappear when we 
ask ourselves what we mean by this common word “ cant.” 
As the word is generally employed, it describes, we take it, 
a conventional style of phraseology, not strictly expressing 
the real sentiments of those who use it, but adopted for the 
“purpose of making some sort of impression upon others. It 
is the language we use when we fancy that the mere naked 
presentation of Sur actual opinions will not work the result 
which we desire to produce. Human life abounds with cir- 
cumstances which call this system into play, Every body is 
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at times so placed as to wish to impress something or other 
upon somebody else. Either he wants to appear to be what 
he knows he is not; or he thinks such and such sentiments are 
the right thing; or he considers that it will pay well in money 
or reputation to adopt them; or he holds them to be the 
correct representation of his official position ; or he fancies 
that unless he overstates and exaggerates what he means, his 
auditors will go away unaffected, and not believe one half of 
what he does mean. From these and many other causes it 
results that society, both private and public, echoes with 
sounding sentences which men pick up from their neighbours, 
or invent for themselves, and go on repeating and repeating 
till those who ask for simple truth of statement are bewil- 
dered and out of their wits with the windy din. 

It would, indeed, be a curious speculation to trace the 
rise and progress cf some of the most popular errors, through 
the influence of this more honest sort of cant. It would be 
instructive to a high degree to look back historically, and see 
how these various delusions, whether religious, political, ar- 
tistic, or social, grew up under the fostering care of men 
whose aim was in the main honest and benevolent, but whose 
confidence in truth was not sufficient to make them shy of 
overstatements, or who did not possess sufficient originality 
to save them from borrowing and exaggerating other men’s 
language. Cant is, in fact, in its essence very much of the 
nature of borrowed or stolen goods, and has to be refurbished 
up in order to pass for the bond-fide possession of its present 
owner. Words which are forcible enough on the lips of the 
man who first uses them, as the correct expression of his own 
mind, scund somewhat flat when repeated secondhand. <Ac- 
cordingly the borrower touches them up, and colours them 
here and there with a fresh epithet, or a slight variation in 
phrase, or by the addition of a superlative or two. And so 
the work goes on; and the longer the original notion lasts, and 
the more widely it spreads, the more extensive is the process 
of change it is fated to undergo. 

The positions most favourable to the production of cant 
are, unfortunately, those in which it is of the utmost im- 
portance to avoid it. It is just when we are called upon to 
make impressions upon others that we are most tempted to 
pile adjective upon adjective, through a fear lest our good 
intentions should fail of their effect. This is one of the con 
monest causes why those who teach the young are so bitterly 
disappointed in the fruits of their teaching. Nervously 
anxious about their charge, they little know how soon their 
exaggerated statements cease to work their first effect, and 
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how much more easy it is to teach children the art of talking 
cant, than to influence their lives and opinions in a healthy 
way by the force of violent rhetoric. 

But our business now is not with all the varieties of posi- 
tion which tempt writers or speakers to exaggerate and define 
beyond the limits which facts and reason justify, but with one 
particular instance of cant, amusingly rampant at this present 
time. The cant of journalists and professional politicians 
may fairly claim as distinguished a place in the records of 
conventionalism as even the cant of religionists themselves. 
Those who are neither journalists nor professionally political, 
no doubt utter a sufficient quantity of political commonplace 
and stormy verbosity; but it is the man whose stock-in-trade 
consists of the political events of the day, who is driven by 
his position to exhibit himself in a perpetual agony of pa- 
triotic joy, or horror, or dread, or bewilderment. ‘lhe cause is 
evident. When a man’s quarterly receipts, or his importance 
with his neighbours, depends upon their taking an intense 
interest in the politics of the hour, it is obvious that an 
apathy on their parts towards the entire subject is to him a 
matter of very serious moment. ‘The stone-throwing which 
Was sport to the boys was death to the unfortunate frogs. 
So, too, what is to become of editors, reporters, and article- 
makers, if nobody cares for Whiggism, ‘Toryism, or Radical- 
ism; if France has not a revolution once a year, and India is 
a dull subject unless well spiced with stories of massacres and 
torturings ? Unless something in the shape of a personal con- 
flict is always going on in the political world, it is, unhappily 
we admit, difficult to keep up the interest of the public to a 
satisfactorily-paying point. Problems of the most profound 
interest may be in the very crisis of solution, and yet the sale 
of newspapers may diminish. Take, for example, two matters 
of no little moment recently discussed in Parliament,—the 
one of overwhelming national, and the other of universal per- 
sonal interest; we mean the subjects of the manning the navy, 
and the better education of medical practitioners. Consider- 
ing that England is within four-and-twenty miles of the most 
restlessly military nation in the world, which has been recently 
creating a gigantic fleet that can have no possible object ex- 
cept in reference to ourselves, —considering, moreover, that we 
actually cannot send some of our finest ships to sea for want 
of sailors, and that the French Emperor has sixty thousand 
disciplined seamen whom he can call out by conscription at 
any instant that he chooses,—one would have thought that the 
national interest felt in such a subject would be of the most 
profound description. Yet compare the attendance in the 
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House of Commons on Sir Charles Napier’s motion on man- 
ning the navy, with that which would gather round a sparring 
match between Gladstone and Bethell, or a triangular ‘duel 
between Disraeli, Palmerston, and Bright. Who, again, 
does not fall into the doctor’s hands at some time of his 
life; and who has not growled fearfully over the bill of some 
unconscionable apothecary for ‘‘ medicine and attendance” 
furnished to somebody for whose ailments he is bound to 
pay? Yet here, for above a dozen sessions, has it been 
found impossible to make Parliament sincerely interested 
about the matter, while out of Parliament not one man ina 
hundred either knows or eares a jot on the subject. 

To keep up the interest of general readers, the journal- 
ist world is therefore compelled to resort to the old subject 
of Whig and Tory. Whiggism, as a principle, may be dead ; 
and Toryism, as a principle, may be equally defunct for ever; 
but the cold corpses may be galvanised into an appearance of 
vitality, and the bystanders worked up into a very passable 
degree of sympathetic frenzy. For, luckily, the personages 
who in former days represented the old principles, still survive 
and occupy places in the world’s eye; and if only the public 
will consent to be operated upon, it may still be talked into 
a belief that all that man holds dear is bound up with the 
prosperity of these notabilities,—that the price of bread de- 
pends upon Lord Palmerston, or the existence of England as 
a nation upon Lord Derby. According to these writers, the 
English constitution is undergoing a continual crisis; and 
unless the proceedings in the Lords and Commons are con- 
ducted in harmony with some stock theory about parties and 
principles, the whole advantages of parliamentary government 
are for the time nullified, and we might almost as well be 
under an absolute monarchy. Here, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, things have come to such a pass, that a 
Government, which only numbers about a third of the House 
of Commons, is actually permitted to sway the adiministra- 
tion of the kingdom. What a frightful anomaly! What a 
shock to the principles of parliamentary government! What a 
satire on the much-promising Reform ‘Bill! What a proot 
of the wickedness of John Bright and the Peelites! Here is 
the House of Commons, w hich governs the nation, not able 
to govern itself! Here is anarchy in the very citadel, treason 
in the eabinet, revolution in the kitchen, and chaos in the 
pantry! The minority rules the majority; the part is greater 
than the whole; the House of Commons is become contemp- 
tible; the multiplication-table is no longer true! What an 
age have we lived to see! 
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Such, undoubtedly, zs the present position of political 
affairs in this country, whether it be an evil or a blessing. 
What with the passing of the Emancipation Act, the Reform 
Bill, and the Corporation Bills, the abolition of the Corn-laws, 
and the general adoption of free trade, the principles of the old 
parties have become practically assimilated to a degree which 
would have been thought incredible a quarter of a century ago. 
Who that remembers the excitements and the prognostica- 
tions which attended the carrying of these measures, can help 
comparing those times with the present, and marvelling . 
the contrast 2? What does Lord Derby represent nowadays 
what Lords Palmerston and John Russell? what Bright a 
Roebuck? In former times these men represented principles 
and the opinions of other men; now they represent them- 
selves only; or if they represent other men’s opinions, it 1s 
merely that ver y general opinion, that if a good place is to 
be had, it is much better that I should have it than that you 
should have it, As for the condition of the nation depending 
upon the possession of power by either of the old parties, 
nobody in his heart believes it. We may think that this or 
that man may be the best statesman for the time ; but unless 
we happen to be connected with his party by old ties, we don’t 
attribute his value to his calling himself Liberal, Conservative, 
or Radical. We judge him by his personal ability and hon-- 
esty, and by the amount of able and honest support which he 
can command in his brother administrators. Circumstances 
have for the present so completely fixed the relative positions 
of the aristocratic and democratic elements in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere, that we have ceased to consider 
their preponderance as affected by the existence of a nomi- 
nal Tory or a nominal Whig Government. Slight differences 
may exist; relics of the old traditionary systems still survive ; 
but these are few i in number, and comparatively unimportant 
to the nation at large. The constitution of the empire, and 
the principles of its “administration, must be pretty nearly the 
same, whoever sits on the ‘Treasury benches of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

‘The occasions of party struggles which have agitated the 
political atmosphere during the last few years show strikingly 
that party principles no longer exist in their old vigour. 
What had the Chinese war to do with Whiggism or ‘Toryism? 
or the quarrel between Lord John Russell and Lord Palmer- 
ston ? or the Conspiracy Bill framed to conciliate the French 
Emperor ? or the last onslaught of Mr. Cardwell and Lord 
Shattesbury upon Lord Ellenborough’s friends? All these 
turned either on matters of administration, or personal connec- 
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tion, or personal hostility. When Lord Canning was the sub- 
ject of d ‘bate, who said or thought any thing about his gene- 
ral politics ? Not a creature. His personal merits were urged 
as a proof that he could not have done wrong as a statesman ; 
and absurd as the argument usually is, in this particular case 
it undoubtedly was w vorth something. 

Now is this state of things an evil or a gain to the coun- 
try? Is it a proof that parliamentary government is work- 
ing ill, or that it is working well? Is this government by a 
minority” a symptom of good health or of decay? With 
the fear ofall journalism before our eyes, we venture to think 
that the present condition of the Parliament presents a most 
striking illustration of the benefits of the reforms of the last 
five-and-twenty years, and that the absence of constitutional 
differences shows that the constitution never did its work so 
well before. In the name of common sense and _ political 
philosophy, let us ask on what ground it is supposed that 
the bulk of the nation must always be desiring some great 
alteration in the position of its aristocratic and democratic ele- 
ments? We do not say that the present relative position of 
these elements must always remain the best. Far from it. But 
we do maintain that it is monstrous to allege that parlia- 
mentary government does not work well unless a reforming 
and a non-reforming party are marked out for one another by 
strong lines of principles, and important measures of organic 
change are perpetually trembling in the balance. Is a man 
never to be considered in good health unless when he is 
taking physic? Is a house never comfortable for inhabiting 
except when it is undergoing alterations? Surely a_poli- 
tical constitution shows the most satisfactory signs of vitality 
when all it requires is to be ably and honestly administered, 
as it is. The existence and active operation of ‘‘ party” is 
not the end of government; it is but the means by which 
in ordinary circumstances a constitutional system is kept up 
to the mark, and prevented from stagnating. Some persons 
object to parliamentary government on this sole ground, that 
by fostering ‘‘ party” action it interferes with administrative 
efficacy. ‘They attempt to make out a case for despotism, by 
showing how in a free state the best men may be overlooked 
if they ‘happen to belong to the party which commands nu- 
merically a minority in the representative house. ‘The at- 
tempt is futile enough, we admit; for in fact despots do not 
necessarily choose the best men as administrators any more 
than parliaments. At the same time, we may allow, that at 
times important offices are held by inecapables, w hile the 
really fit men are kicking their heels in idleness, all because 
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the party of the incapables is in power, and the party of the 
men of brains is out. But how absurd to fasten on the very 
times when parliamentary government does manage to escape 
this evilas periods when it is not working well! What a sub- 
stitution of names for things! What a canting, professional, 
clap-trap device on the part of the men who are out of office, 
and the newspaper writers who serve them! 

In the present peculiar condition of affairs , then, we see 
nothing that is alarming, nothing that is even * anomalous.” 
When the lines of demarcation between Whig, Tory, and 
Radical are very faint, and the nation has not set its heart on 
any organic change, it is the very reverse of ‘* anomalous” that 
the Government should change hands more with reference to 
personal and accidental incidents than to general salyed 5 
‘T’o talk about the Liberal party as being the advocates of “ r 
form,” and of the Tories as opposed to “ reform,” as did Lord 
John Russell in his recent attack on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is simply parrot’s nonsense, except on the suppo- 
sition that *‘ reform” means an increase in the democratic ele- 
ment of the constitution, with a diminution of religious ex- 
clusiveness. In reforms of any other kind, what difference is 
there between Whiggism, Toryism, and Radicalism? What 
was the connection between Toryism and Protectionism but a 
simple accident? Show a Tory, by figures, that free trade 
pays better than protection, and he is a free trader of the 
purest water. If he holds back, and won’t see your figures, it 
is not because he is anti- democratic, but because of old or 
present associations. 

We have said that the nation, as a body, does not care 
much about any organic reforms just at present. And we 
believe that, except in the ranks of newspaper writers and 
professional political partisans, almost every body thinks the 
same. Who cares for the extension of the “franchise, for the 
emancipation of the Jews, for the redistribution of elective 
divisions 2? We had almost added, Who cares for the ballot ? 
but that some few do seem to be really interested in the sys- 
tem of secret voting. But as to the “ reforming” schemes, who 
cares about them ? “Nobody. We do not say, Who thinks they 
would be desirable, in a quiet way; or even who wishes them? 
Still less do we pretend that nobody is anxious to get up an 
excitement about them for his own ends, or that no single iso- 
Jated individuals are in earnest about them. But to think that 
a political change is advisable, and to care for that change, 
are two very different things indeed. Speculation about the 
ideal beauty of one’s dress is a very different thing from 
wrath against one’s tailor for making one’s coat so tight that 
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it wen’t come on. And we submit that, as it is now fashioned, 
the British and Irish electors find the national constitution a 
very fairly comfortable coat for every-day use. We have got 
into a habit of asking ourselves whether the nation would 
practically gain any thing by the adoption of these long-pro- 
mised schemes of parliamentary reform. Would the poor be 
better off? Would the rich be better off? Would the mid- 
dle classes be better off? Should we have fewer taxes to 
pay? Would tax-paying be transformed into a pleasant di- 
version, if the franchise stood at six pounds instead of ten 
pounds? Would the government of the country be less aris- 
tocratic? Would there be less jobbery? W ould there be 
less chance of a war with France? Would India be better 
governed ? Would Manchester get cheaper cotton? Would 
the farmers get cheaper guano? Would ten shillings a-week 
go farther with the poor man, or ten pounds a day with the 
rich man? Would our personal freedom be greater? Would 
our liberty of speech and writing be greater? Would reli- 
gious bigotry and social persecution be less ? Finally, when 
Baron Rothschild takes his seat in Parliament, will it diminish 
our butchers’ bills ? 

Let any man look over the catalogue of details in which 
he personally desires a practical reform, and in which the 
reform that he desires can be effected on principles of jus- 
tice to his fellow-countrymen, and we think he will agree 
with us that, wherever he finds a real evil, serious and plain, 
he is just as likely to obtain redress from one party as from 
another. ‘The whole question is one of personal ability and 
sincerity, aud not of aristocratic or democratic principles. 
It is just now of the most paramount moment that our sea- 
ports, our arsenals, and our whole country, should be put in 
a state of perfect defence, and that we should maintain at 
least an equality with our next-door neighbour in our fleet 
and seamen. In comparison with a practical accomplishment 
of such an end as this, who cares for giving a member to this 
or that big borough, or taking away the franchise from this 
or that petty town? The whole spirit of jobbery and fa- 
vouritism in the various departments of the State needs in- 
cessant watching, so that we may not only pay no more for 
the work than its market price, but really get our work well 
done into the bargain. But does any man “with the smallest 
knowledge of human nature imagine that, by just bringing 
down the franchise and i increasing the members for towns, or 
by any other of the details of these embryo reform bills, hu- 
man nature will cease to be jobbing and favourite- loving and 
selfish and exclusive, up to the extremest point which cir. 
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cumstances will allow? Have the Whigs jobbed less than 
the Tories? Would the Radicals job less than the W higs ? 
Look at your “ man of business,” your banker, your mer- 
chant, your tradesman, by the side’ of dukes, earls, squires, 
barristers, and bishops. Are they not all alike of the same 
kindred? Do they not all hold the golden maxim, that Cha- 
rity begins at home ?” and interpret it to mean that a man’s 
first duty is to provide for himself and his connections ? 

Of course there are exceptions, ‘There are men who hate 
jobbing; who always do their best; who always give their 
patronage to the fittest applicant ; who do in office ‘just what 
they said ought to be done while they were out of office. 
But these are the exceptions. They are the noble and high- 
minded few. And for ourselves, we confess that we do not 
perceive them to exist in larger proportion in any one poli- 
tical party than in another. We cannot comprehend how 
the possession of five hundred a-year and a shop makes a man 
a more honest and able administrator than five thousand a- -year 
and an estate. Finsbury is not more spotless than May Fair ; 
and if we wanted a fat place under government, we should be 
just as likely to get it from a furious republican as from a 
silken courtier, were we blest with either one or the other as 
an uncle, or cousin, or brother-in-law. 

But then there are the non-electors,—those unhappy men, 
whether homeless gentlemen, or artisans not up to the ten- 
pounds-per-annum “mark, who are deprived of the inestimable 
blessing of voting once ev ery four or five years for somebody 
of whom they know little or nothing, but whose presence in 
Parliament, or absence therefrom, is of such incalculable 
consequence to all they hold most dear. Is it, or is it not, 
the case that the vast bulk of the unrepresented, as they are 
called, do not care a rush for the privilege of voting at the 
present time? Where are the signs that there exists any 
general desire for the extension of the franchise among the 
mochanten and peasantry of the kingdom? No doubt, a clever 
popular orator might get up a demonstration in favour of 
reform almost any where, at any moment. But just now the 
whole demonstration would be strictly speaking ‘* got up,” 
manufactured, unreal, and representing nothing at all to be 
depended on. In truth, the vast multitude cares mighty 
little for the privilege of meddling in politics, unless when 
pressed by some pecuniary evil which it fancies can be reme- 
died by political changes. If the mob could be brought to 
believe that a pair of good shoes might be had for half-a-crown, 
or a tolerable cottage for ten shillings a-year, by the abolition 
of the whole House of Commons, the mob would be for ab- 
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solute monarchy to a man. The fact is, that the hard-working 
millions have neither leisure nor heart for political specula- 
tions, unless connected with some evil of an eminently tan- 
gible and pressing nature. A man must be more or less in 
the position of a master or an employer, to care for much 
else besides the receipt of sufficient weekly or monthly wages. 
Religion and amusement, of course, come under another ca- 
tegory; or rather, they appeal to a working man’s interest by 
being of a pressing, personal, or tangible kind. But for po- 
litical mov ements, in the sense in which they interest the 
middle and upper ranks, we believe that the huge multitude, 
which lives on wages, and does not possess capital, cares not 
one farthing. Their beau ideal of a lawgiver is a pleasant 
gentleman whom they know personally, w ho is a liberal master, 
and whom they imagine to have a hand in keeping up a state 
of things in which their stomachs are filled and their backs 
kept warm. A pyramid of quartern loaves marked ‘‘ sixpence 
each” would be the most expressive monument of the feel- 
ings of the millions of Great Britain towards the late Sir 
Kobert Peel. 

For the present, then, we neither anticipate nor desire any 
marked alteration in the system on which parliamentary go- 
vernment has for some time past been conducted. ‘The pos- 
session of the ‘l'reasury bench will depend upon personal qua- 
lifications more than on any abstract theories for some time to 
come. How long that period may be, it were foolish to spe- 
culate. It seems ; searcely possible that the grand distinction 
which naturally. divides mankind into two classes should be, 
for any long series ot years, without its influence on a govern- 
ment like ours. Men wiil never cease to be, by temperament, 
age, or habit, inclined either to keep things as they are, as the 
least of evils, or to attempt remedies for evils as certain to work 
some real good. ‘‘ Conservatism” and ‘* Reform,” taken apart 
from their connection with ‘loryism and Whiggism, are words 
which represent two undying varieties of the human race, to 
which most of us are more or less inclined with a very decided 
leaning. And as every distinct sect or party owes its origin 
and its organisation to some preponderating element in human 
nature, so it seems scarcely possible that parties should not 
in the long-run bear the mottoes of ** things as they are,” and 
‘‘ things as they ought to be.” But when or how a recon- 
struction of party, as founded on principle, is to take place in 
the imperial legislature, it requires a clearer prophetic power 
than we can pretend to in order to foresee. 

What we look to meanwhile, as the practical substitute 
for the old principles now decayed, is the dear and equally old 
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principle which divides mankind into the “ ins” and the *‘ outs.’ 
Let us rest comfortably in our beds, in the assurance that we 
shall never want the blessing of a hearty parliamentary ‘‘ Op- 
position.” Is not mewm and tuum the motive-power of all 
humanity, in every age, and every rank, and every clime? So 
long as certain seats in the houses of debate indicate the pos- 
session of so many thousands a-year,and such and such honours 
and patronage, sweet shall be the prospect of sitting thereon 
to every eye doomed for the time to gaze wistfully at them 
from Opposition benches: 
‘** Not showers to lark so pleasing, 
Not sunshine to the bee, 
Not sleep to toil so easing, 
As those dear seats to me,” 

And inasmuch as there is but one way to the enjoyment of 
the pleasures of office, namely, the critical dissection of the 
conduct of the men in place, never will the holders of power 
be safe from the attacks of those who are debarred from its 
enjoyment. ‘Io these instinctive assaults, then, we look, as 
certain to keep the parliamentary machine at work, notwith- 
standing the disruption of the old ties. And the longer these 
assaults can be carried on upon the principle that what the 
nation wants is to have her work done thoroughly well, the 
better will it be for the nation herself and for all parties and 
individuals within her. 


. 
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For every Catholic in Great Britain there are about twenty 
persons ot other religions, mostly bitterly hostile to the Church. 
We Catholics do not form a compact body, but are s rattered 
by twos and threes through the mass of the population. ‘The 
localities where we are gathered together in numbers are not 
those which have among Protestants the best reputation for 
quietness, obedience to law, or sobriety. As a body, we have 
no particular function in the state, on ’change, or in literature ; 
if we have any monopoly, it is, alas, that of hodmen and orange- 
hawkers. In Great Britain our body is in the position of a 
sect, and of a sect not to be compared in strength or activity 
with avy of the great ‘‘ denominations” of dissenters. 
Moreover we are, or were till lately, in the position of a 
dwindling sect. ‘Take away Irish immigration, and what kind 
of a show should we make even with our recent accessions ¢ 
4 
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Then, compare our present statistics with those of former 
years. In 1552 the result of one razzia was the discovery 
of fifty thousand recusants. In 1602 the Bishop of London 
wrote to Robert Cecil that there were one hundred thousand 
recusants (he meant men capable of bearing arms) ia Kng- 
land, and that all Wales and Lancashire were Catholic.* In 
1612 our fines amounted to 371,060/. About the same time 
Sir Edwin Sandys declared that there were more priests sent 
annually from our seminaries abroad than there were minis- 
ters trom Oxford and Cambridge. Jiven in the first quarter 
of the last century, we find the following calculation of our 
numbers and wealth.; The paper from which we quote Is 
headed The Present State of Popery, and it was written about 
the year 1720: 

‘In the year 1688, according to a calculation delivered to King 
James II. on the 3d of May, it appears that there were no more than 
13,656 Papists (I suppose men that were housekeepers and able to 
bear arms); which perchance was very short of the real numbers, 
and so reported out of a political view to allay the fears of Protes- 
tants, then justly apprehended from a Popish king. Yet if we consider 
that the Papists in the year 1718 registered upwards of three thou- 
sand estates, their continual gener ration amongst themselves, their 
indefatigable zeal and industry in making converts, and particularly 
their intermarriages with Protestants, in which they always stipulate 
that one half of their offspring shall be educated in the Romish 
religion, and in consequence in detestation of our Church and re- 
bellion to our State, we must look upon that party to have been 
greatly increased under the late mild administrations, and to be in a 
condition at some time to oppose those laws which now they dare 
outface and trample upon. Especially if we survey their great 
wealth and credit. For though in the year 1718 they neither set 
forth their estates in demesne, or lands unlet and in their own pos- 
session, nor the great fines of their manors, nor their money in 
foreign banks, nor what they have lent upon mortgages, . they 
amounted to 4138,234/. per annum; so that if we could add all 
they secreted they must arise to at least 1,500,000/. per annum.” 

Up to the middle of last century, though we were a mi- 
nority of the English people, and though the majority op- 
pressed and insulted us in every possible way, yet we were 
a body, if not continually increasing, at least always making 
up for the defections of families by an “ indefatigable zeal 
and industry in making converts,” and through persecution 
and penal laws holding our own, if not growing stronger 
year by year: but in the latter half of the century, when the 
principles of the French Revolution began to leaven men’s 


* State-Paper Office. 
ft British Museum, Ayscough Catalogue, Ms, 4459, art. 15. 
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minds, a general laxity of manners was introduced. Great 
scandals occurred among both clergy and laity; the gentry 
in great measure became liberalised ; the penal laws were re- 
laxed, and so it was no longer a point of honour to stick to 
the persecuted party. Riotous mobs struck terror into vacil- 
lating hearts; defections took place by wholesale. In 1780, 
Burke estimated the English Catholics as “ but a handful of 
people, perhaps not so many of both sexes and of all ages as 
fifty thousand ;” they then ‘‘ consisted mostly of our best 
manufacturers.” A new and narrower spirit had succeeded 
to the spirit of our martyrs; our watchmen saw the dying 
embers of their congregations expire, without being able to 


o 


gather fresh fuel to keep the fire burning. ‘hen came the 


days when “‘ there were no converts, thank God,” as one of 


that school once observed to a convert friend of ours: those 
were the days for the timid suppression of every thing that 
might give offence; no litanies of the Blessed Virgin re- 
sounded in the chapels; her only hymn was “ O no, we never 
mention her, her name is never heard.” ‘The services were 
made as much like those of Protestants as possible. The 
notices at the doors of our fashionable chapels said nothing 
of the festivals of the week, of indulgences, benedictions, or 
jubilees ; but gave such spiritual directions as, ‘ carriages to 
set down at the north door,” or “it is requested that no 


money be given to beggars.” In the mean time the spirit of 


our people was assimilated to that of their neighbours; till at 
length the poor of our country congregations became scarcely 
distinguishable from Protestants. Many a good Catholic was 
left, especially among the gentry: but their resolution was 
generally restrained to keeping the faith for themselves and 
their families; they despaired of being able to propagate it 
among their countrymen; they saw that they could not be 
bound to perform the thing which was evidently impossible. 
The thought of converting England never entered their minds ; 
it was enongh to do to keep themselves. ‘They said with 
Elias, ‘‘ | alone am left, and they seek my life ;” and with him 
they requested that they might die as they were,—“ it is 
enough: take away my soul, for | am no better than my fa- 
thers.” 

But now one thing is certain; in spite of ail external ad- 
ditions, in spite of every sign of success that has gladdened 
us during the past quarter of a century, our body must yield 
to the great law of nature, and become gradually absorbed 
in the majority, unless we are animated with some of the 
spirit that governed our body in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. A minority can only exist in the presence 
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of a hostile majority in virtue of its representing a grand idea, 
in which it is able to interest a great part of “those opposed 
to it; it must either be an active power, leavening and infect- 
ing the surrounding masses, or else it will be sooner or later 
assimilated to them. It is a hard word to use when we are 
talking of the Catholic Church, but it is true; we must either 
be revolutionists, or we shall die out. We must not be con- 
tented with holding the true faith ourselves, without endea- 
vouring at the same time to subvert the false faith of others ; 
we must be active and aggressive ; we must strive to deserve 
many of the sarcasms of our enemies; we must aim at being 
in part that which Sir Edwin Sandys called us, “nimble and 
quick- silvered brains that itch after change, liking in their 
opinions as in their garments to be noted to be followers of 
outlandish fashions, as being of amore refined and sublimated 
temper than their country conceits can satisfy.” In our days 
a Radical used to be known by his white hat; Red-republicans 
may be recognised by their coiffure a la Brutus, their rough 
coats, and their queer head-gear. Those who aim at changing 
manners, generally attack fashions first : and evidently, in out- 
ward show, that which Radicals and revolutionists are now, 
such were Catholics in old times,—men who opposed with all 
their might the prim puritanism of the Roundheads, and set 
the example of the free-and-easy costume of the Cavaliers. 
It is not this Catholic lead in fashions that we wish to recall ; 
but we should like still to deserve the title of “ nimble and 
quick-silvered brains that itch for change :” not for all changes, 
but for one great change, the change of the faith of our coun- 
try. Any one who watches our politics, can see that the in- 
consistency with which Lord Palmerston was so often twitted, 
of being conservative for England and revolutionist for the 
Continent, is no inconsistency at all; the same opinions which 
keep England what she is, would evidently subvert the insti- 
tutions of nearly all the rest of Europe. In like manner we, 
who wish to keep the opinions of Europe pretty much as they 
are, must necessarily desire a radical change in England: not 
such a change as Lord Palmerston’s friends ‘contemplate for the 
Continent; not such as the gentlemen who threw the hand- 
grenades at the emperor’s carriage desire for France or Italy ; 
not a material revolution, with its attendant confiscations, 
ruin, and bloodshed; but a peaceable subversion of present 
ideas, and a restoration of the institutions of our country to 
their old meaning and intention. 

In society, the attacking party has always a certain ad- 
vantage. Change is the law of nature; a state of perfection 
is unendurable. ‘‘ Things won are done ; joy’s soul lies in 
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the doing.” Human philosophy is the search after truth; 
when she has attained truth, she shuts it up in a formula, 
which quickly loses its savour, and — unintelligible or 
nonsensical to those who never knew, or have forgotten, the 
steps by which it has been ener "See loves means 
better than ends; we have more pleasure in satisfying than 
in satisfied hunger. ‘The tradesman toils all his life for the 
otium cum dignitate of suburban idleness; and when he has 
it, to save himself being bored to death, he still sticks to his 
counter and his books: he cannot exorcise his lust for that 
‘little more” which Bulwer somewhere calls the mainspring 
of civilisation; he finds gaining better than gain; for one is 
an occupation, the other nothing till he can find a use for it. 
When religion has to invade, to conquer, to transform a coun- 
try, the natural man is enlisted to aid the spiritual; all that 
is most chivalrous in nature is called into play, and set to 
work by grace. But the copquest once made, nature and 
grace quarrel; nature wants still to change—grace would 
make her remain where she is: nature still wants to satisfy 
her curiosity, to review her philosophy, to alter her theories 
of education and her opinions on the origin of things; she 
wants to be allowed to make questions of all that religion 
teaches as unquestionable, to doubt where faith is certain, to 
remove what revelation has fixed. All that grace has done 
for nature is forgotten: nature has no longer need of her; 
she has conducted nature as far as she can, now she may be 
cast off; nature can throw away her crutches and walk alone. 
Grace henceforth appears to nature a tyrant, a jailor, an un- 
reasonable stepmother; and nature becomes impatient of her 
yoke. 

In this stage religion is rich and powerful, exercising an 
unquestioned sway over the peasantry at one end of the social 
scale, and on the most refined and intellectual persons at the 
other; in the middle is a set of sharp-witted lawyers, acute 
tradesmen, learned and inquisitive scholars, and greedy cour- 
tiers, who kick against the authority. ‘The first heresy that 
the Church fears is the opinion, always sure to rise in such 
times, that dominion is founded in grace; that the wicked 
have no right to authority; that a priest ceases to be priest 
while in mortal sin. This is a heresy ; but it is the natural 
protest of reason against the portentous personages that often 
rise to the top of ecclesiastical affairs at such seasons. Take 
as an instance Cardinal Wolsey —a favourable specimen of 
the worldly prelates naturally engendered by the temporal 
splendour and predominance of ecclesiastics. In order to 
give as much authority as we can to our picture of this per- 
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son, we will describe him in the words of Edmund Campion 
the martyr, an accomplished scholar, and one who lived near 
enough tiie time he wrote about to sieeuver its traditions: 


** Wolsey was a man whose fall was the rising of numbers; for 
he had extorted for himself enough to set up thirty ordinary mag- 
nates. He was Cardinal, Legate, Chancellor, Bishop of York, Win- 
chester, and Durham, and Abbot of St. Alban’s. He had possessed 
himself moreover of so many abbeys and priories, of so many rich be- 
nefices, that he had gained the name of the vuzzler of livines. It was 
expected that his fall would drive him to despair, and kill him; but 
he bore his disgrace with wonderful calmness: if he had but exhi- 
bited the same character in his prosperity, all would have been well 
with him. He went to his house, he lived moderately, he kept up 
his dignity, but put away his old pomp; he looked after his soul, 
without being too cast down, or sighing too deeply. His enemies, 
who wished rather to rid the world than the court of his presence, 
envied his happiness, and filed a new bill against him; they embit- 
tered the king’s counsel, to make sure of his condemnation. The 
counts were mostly false, some ridiculous, some wicked: that he 
had compassed and exercised the power of legate; that he had 
written a letter with the phrase, go et rex meus; that le had com- 
plained of the perversity and the failing discipline of the English 
Church, and had obtained the office of papal lezate in order to 
apply the remedy; that he had taken the king’s seal with him to 
Flanders; that he had, on his own private authority, made peace 
between Henry and the Prince of Ferrara; that he had intruded 
into the king’s presence while labouring undies a shameful disease ; 
that he had coined the king’s money with a cardinal’s hat on it; that 
he had defended the privileges of St. Alban’s against the king’s 
commissioners ; that he had bought his honours at "Rowe. He was 
summoned to reply to these counts; but died on the way, and was 
buried at Leicester. A man of excellent genius, not unlearned ; 
born at Ipswich, of humble origin, of most lofty ambition ; pas- 
sionate, confident, incontinent,* insincere. He built two colleges: 
one at Ipswich, which Henry destroyed; the other at Oxford, so 
magnificent that there is no ‘college | in Europe equal to it: this he 
endowed with annual revenues of ahent 30002. Henry is now ac- 
knowledged as its founder, because he did not pull down the build- 
ings, nor confiscate the rents for bis own treasury after the cardinal’s 
death. Witness the verses carved over the gate on occasion of Eli- 
zabeth’s visit, the last of which was: 
‘Imperfecta tui subiens monumenta parentis,’— 
‘Enter the unfinished monument of your father.” 1 never saw any 
thing more saddening: the memory of the noble patron blotted out ; 
and his title given to a man who had cast away every principle of 
honour, had broken every law of God and man, and ruined the reli- 
gion and the constitution of England.” + 


* Scortator. + Campion, Narratio Divortii Hen. VIII. &c. 
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Who does not see the difficulty of prelates like Wolsey 
defending themselves against the heresies of Wickliffe and 
Huss? ‘The heretics were wrong in principle: it was wrong 
to say that in the Church the weeds do not grow with the corn 
till the harvest, that her net does not gather of all kinds, 
good and bad; it was wrong to say that ‘the bad life of the 
clergy invalidated the sacraments they administered. But 
who could gainsay their truth, when they insisted on the fact 
that Christ did not say, Blessed are the rich; that He did 
not command His apostles to fare sumptuously and wear soft 
garments; and that St. Peter did not spend on himself enough 
to inaintain five hundred poor families? Very likely W olsey 
with all his worldliness, was not so worldly, as many of inte 
predecessors ; Providence does not often punish just in the 
acme of iniquity. It was not Achab, but his son, whom the 
dogs ate in the portion of Naboth. it was not Henry VIIL., 
or ‘Elizabeth, or James L., that fell a victim to the ra judg- 
ment of an outraged nation, but the far less guilty Charles I. 
The guillotine did not overtake Louis XIV. or Louis XV., 
but the man who was trying to do what he could to repair 
their iniguities, Louis XVI. W olsey did much to restore 
the discipline of the Church of England: but he was one of 
the old school; he would but have restored that which had 
been thoroughly undermined and corrupted; and he fell, 
but not before he had given an example to the enemies of 
the Church, of which they knew well how to profit. English 
piety had gemmed the country with little monastic founda- 
tions. In many of these discipline had become relaxed. 
Doubtless it might have been restored; and the monks and 
nuns brought back to their true vocations as contemplative 
intercessors, or humble instructors of the village youth. But 
Wolsey’s magnificent mind was too vast to accept such a small 
idea: he had studied the requirements of the age in a pecu- 
liar school; he had determined that the world wanted not 
piety alone, but scholarship to boot; that meditation, not of 
the Bible only, but of Virgil and Plato also, was to be the 
stability of his times. The; founders of the sul monasteries 
had expressed their intentions clearly enough; but this was no 
bar to Wolsey; his position could easily command for him the 
assent of Rome, where, indeed, ideas similar to his own then 
ruled. The successor of Peter allowed the spoliation of ham- 
lets and hill-sides for the benefit of Ipswich dl Oxford, and 
doomed the villages to religious ignorance in order to give 
the towns a taste for the classics. ‘The king’s commissioners 
made due inquiries; the Parliament ratified the proceec- 
ii gs; and the rich robbed the poor: 
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*¢ Eheu 
Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam 7 
*¢ Alas, with what rash haste we make a law that will be soon 
turned against ourselves!” Henry and his Parliament robbed 
the greater monasteries with the same instruments that Wol- 
sey had forged against the small ones. 

Wolsey, too, was the first to suggest to Henry the possibility 
of a divorce from Catherine. But we will not enter into this 
question; we will only show that precisely the same sanction 
was given to the Church robberies of the French Revolution 
as had been given to those of the English Reformation. Cle- 
ment XLV.,awed by the threats and deceiv ed by the forgeries 
of Apostolic and Catholic and most Christian potentates, al- 
lowed an order that had almost monopolised education to be 
suddenly suppressed, its schools and colleges extinguished, and 
its funds to be confiscated by the governments on pretence of 
paying debts due by the order, or in some feeble proportions 
to be handed over to other communities, to which the original 
devisers of the property had no intention whatever of giving it. 
After this endorsement by ecclesiastical authority of the prin- 
ciple that robbery might sometimes be committed, and that 
chasis and colleges might be shut up suddenly, who can 
wonder at secular governments assuming the same right? We 
do not wish to be misunderstood; we do not deny the right 
of a Pope to suppress orders, and to redistribute their funds; 
but though he has the right, it does not follow but that he 
may sometimes exercise “his right wrongfully. ‘‘ Caesar did 
never wrong but with just cause.” Power can always find a 
law to excuse its abuse. . 

These instances show how power and wealth necessarily 
grow weak. Injustice is committed; a few well-meant at- 
tempts to repair this injustice are made: these attempts are 
interpreted to be a confession of weakness; the power 1s at- 
tacked, and falls. Thus society always consists of a dominant 
majority, and a minority gradually boring through it, under- 
mining it, occupying its vitals, till it is strong enough to 
inake the explosion, to blow the dead shell of the majority to 
atoms, and to occupy its place. Not that the course of the 
minority can be always smooth; not but that the majority 
will at times trample it down. Nevertheless it is a law of na- 
ture, as true for the religious as for the political phases of 
society, that the dominant conservative element gets old by 
degrees, becomes hateful, and is at last superseded by some 
radical change, which brings the former struggling minority 
into power. 

Now the question is, Do we Catholics of England consti- 
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tute a minority of this kind, a fermenting, leavening mass, 
gradually influencing the masses around us; or are we but 
the dying embers of a party formerly strong, now ruined, and 
its ashes buried beneath the ruins of other’ parties that have 
risen and fallen since our fall? ‘To one looking at us in our 
present state, the answer to this question is by no means easy. 
Great signs of vitality are no doubt present; but they are 
balanced by many a sign of death. ‘The most encouraging 
answer to the question, whether we are a leaven capable of 
transforming the mass, or whether our salt has lost its sa- 
vour, 1s that which may be derived from our history since the 
Reformation. Such struggles belong to no moribund cause. 
The Church was never yet “finally suffocated in the blood of 
martyrs, or strangled in the chains of confessors. 


“Can we religiously suppose, says Dr. Newman, * that the 
blood of our martyrs, three centuries ago and since, shall never re- 
ceive its recompense? Those priests, socal uw and regular, did they 
suffer for no end? or rather, for an end that ts not yet accom- 
plished? The long imprisonment, the fetid dungeon, the weary 
suspense, the tyrannous trial, the barbarous sentence, the savage 
execution, the rack, the gibbet, the knife, the cauldron, the number- 
less tortures of those holy victims,—O my God, are they to have no 
reward?) Are Thy martyrs to cry from under Thine altar for their 
loving vengeance on this guilty people, and to ery in vain? Shall 
they lose life, and not gain a better life for the children of those that 
persecuted them? ... . In that day of trial and desolation for 
Mngland, was not every tear that flowed, and every drop of blood 
that was shed, the seeds of a future harvest, when they who sowed 
in sorrow were to reap in joy ?” 

But, on the other hand, those who do not cultivate the 
spirit of the martyrs can hardly count on their assistance. Do 
we, then, give the same e signs and token of an aggressive and 
conquering minority as our forefathers gave in those times of 
blood? ‘Io answer this question, we must know what they 
did. -And as, in several respects, it is more satisfactory to 
take an external view and a hostile testimony than an internal 
and too favourable one, we will show by what means the 
Church in the seventeenth century was repairing her losses 
of the sixteenth, from a book by Sir Edwin Sandys, son of 
the man whom Elizabeth made successive ely Bishop of London 
and Archbishop of York, written early in the seventeenth 
century, but published in 1673, and entitled Lurope Speeu- 
lum; or, a View or Survey of the State of Religion in the Wes- 
tern Parts of the World. 

‘One of the strongest weapons of the Papacy,” he says, “ stands 
in the multitude of hearts and hands, of tongues and pens, dispersed 
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in all countries, but united in the service of the Church, of men of 
most fiery and furious zeal, who with incessant industry and incre- 
dible resolution give over no travail, and leave no exploit, however 
difficult or dangerous, unattempted, for the upholding of the Pa- 
pacy and advancing of that religion on which all their comfort and 
credit in this life, and all their hope of prerogative in the life to come, 
dependeth.”’ 


On the Continent they were monks and friars that did this ; 
in England the whole Catholic population was missionary, 
—men, women, and children alike devoted themselves to the 
extension of their religion. Their industry and talent was un- 
doubted; and yet, says Sir Edwin, the Protestants esteemed 
them ‘‘the most lousy companions, the most unprofitable 
drones, the most devouring locusts, the most reprobate, ig- 
noble, ignominious and wicked race that ever the world was 
yet pestered with.” <A proselytising zeal is not the readiest 
means to gain the world’s favour. 

Then, for the particular things in which these zealous 
apostles matched themselves with the Protestants, and beat 
them on their own ground, Sir Edwin mentions four matters 
—preaching, books, conferences, and education—in which 
they had quite vanquished their adversaries. And first for 
preaching, which had been one of the Reformers’ most pow- 
erful weapons: it was now employed by the Papacy, which, 


‘In the choice of those sent out to preach, in the diligence and 
pains they take in their sermons, in the ornaments of eloquence 
and grace of action, in their show of piety and reverence towards 
God, of zeal towards His truth, of love towards His people, which 
even with their tears they can testify, — matches with its adver- 
saries im their best, and far exceeds them in the rest. But herein 
the Jesuits do carry the bell from all others; having attained the 
commendation, and working the eftect, of as perfect orators as these 
times do yield.” 


For literary labours, such as translating and commenting 
the Scriptures, making treatises of systematic theology and 
Church history ; for commonplaces, controversies, replies, and 
books of devotion, Sir Edwin gives the Catholics of his day 
credit for being far superior to their enemies: 


‘“* For books of prayer and piety, all countries are full of them 
at this day in their own language . . . to win the love of the world 
to them by their more inward and lively show of true sanctity and 
godliness ; wherein they conceive themselves to have so surpassed 
their opposites, that they forbear not to reproach unto them their 
poverty, weakness, and coldness in that kind, as being forced to take 
the Catholic books to supply therein.” 
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Sandys admits the truth of this; but wishes at the same 
time that the piety of the writers had been equal to the unction 
of the books. He instances F. Parsons, and laments that his 
Resolutions seemed rather to be the fruit of his brains than 
of his heart and conscience; while for the other kinds of 
writing, 


“There is scarce one of them (save the translating of the Bible 
into vulgar languages) wherein the Romanists have not already, or 
are not like very shortly, to equal, or to exceed their adversaries ; 
in multitude of works, as being more of them that apply to those 
studies ; so in diligence, and in exactness: . . . . though in truth,” 
he adds, ‘*they come short, and in ingenuity, truth’s companion. 
But as for the controversies themselves, the main matter of all other, 
therein their industry is at this day incomparable; they have altered 
their tenures, refined their states, subtilised the distinctions, sharp- 
ened their own proofs, and devised answers.” 


One very telling topic on which Sandys tells us they wrote 
much, was ‘‘ the discovery of blots :” 


* The Catholics have taken a toil, how meritorious God knows, 
but surely very laborious, out of infinite huge volumes which Pro- 
testants have written, to pick out whatsoever may seem to be either 
absurdly, or falsely, or fondly, or scandalously, or dishonestly, or pas- 
sionately, or sluttishly conceived or written; and these, with their 
crossings and contradictings one of another, set cunningly together, 
they present to the view of the world, and demand whether it be likely 
that these men should have been chosen extraordinarily by God to be 
the reformers of the Church and restorers of His truth, who, besides 
their vicious lives and hateful conditions, in their more sober thoughts 
and very doctrine itself were possessed with so fantastical, so wild, 
so contrary, so furious, so maledicent, and so slovenly spirits.”’ 


Another topic was the history of persecutions. Fox had 
shown what a powerful weapon a “‘martyrology” might be; the 
Catholics had martyrs, and there was no reason why they 
should not be used. In this matter, says Sandys, “‘ they have 
England for their field to triumph in; whose proceedings 
against their later priests and complices they aggravate to 
the height of Nero’s and Diocletian's persecutions; and the 
sufferers, in the merit of their cause, in the extremity of 
torments, and in constancy of patience, they equal to the 
renowned martyrs of that heroical Church age.” 

Besides the pulpit and printing-press, the Catholics of the 
seventeenth century knew how to use the platform. ‘Trust- 
ing, says Sandys, ‘‘ to their well-furnished memories, and to 
their promptness of speech and wit, which by continual exer- 
cise they aspire to perfect, 
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‘They dare enter into combat even with the best of their op- 
pugners, and will not doubt but either to entangle him so in the 
snares of their own quirks, or at least so to avoid and put off his 
blows with the manifold words of their multiplied distinctions, that 
an ordinary auditor shall never conceive them to be vanquished, and 
a favourable shall report them vanquishers. Whereupon, to be quit 
with their adversaries, and by the very same art to draw away the 
multitude, they ery mainly in all places for trial by disputation. 
This Campion the Jesuit did many years since with us. This, as I 
passed through Zurich, did the C ardinal Andrea of Constance and 
his Jesuits with their ministers. . . Not long before the same 
was done at Geneva; and very lately the Capuchins renewed the 
challenge. In which parts I observed this discreet valour on both 
sides ; that as the Romanists offer to dispute in the adversaries’ own 
cities, which they know their magistrates will never accord, so the 
ministers in supply thereof offer to go to them to their cities ; and 
that now is as much disliked on the other part, each side being 
content that the fire should be kindled rather in his enemy’s house 
than his own.” 


But it is manifest that a campaign carried on with such 
tactics requires an army in the highest state of discipline; ac- 
cordingly we find that the most exquisite pains of the Catholics 
of the seventeenth century were bestowed on education, and 
that the object of the education was to form a man competent 
to advance the cause of religion in any of the ways we have 
enumerated. At first, says Sandys, when the Reformation 
broke out, the Protestants drew all education to themselves ; 
now the Catholics have recovered their ground, except perhaps 
in schools for the poor,—a class that was always too much ne- 
glected by us in England, and among which, in consequence, 
scarcely a remnant of Saxon blood remains true to the Church. 
But for the middle and upper classes— 


** What is it they have omitted? what colleges for their own, what 
seminaries for strangers, to support and perpetuate their factions 
and practices in their enemies’ dominions, have they not instituted 
almost in all parts of Christendom? Is it a small brag that some of 
their side do make, that their English seminaries abroad send forth 
more priests than our two universities at home do ministers? Be- 
hold also the Jesuits, the great clerks, politicians, and orators of the 
world, who vaunt that the Church is the soul of the world, the clergy 
of the Church, and they of the clergy, do stoop also to this burden, 
and require it to be charged wholly upon their necks and shoulders. 
In all places, wherever they can plant their nests, they open free- 
schools for all studies of humanity. To these flock the best wits 
and principal men’s sons, in so great abundance, that wherever they 
settle, other colleges become desolate, or frequented only by the 
baser sort and of heavier metal ; and, in truth, such is their diligence 
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and dexterity in instructing, that even the Protestants in some places 
send their sons unto their schools. Besides which. . . they plant 
in their scholars with great exactness and skill the roots of their 
religion, and nourish them with an extreme hatred and detestation 
of the adverse party. And to make them for ever intractable of 
any contrary persuasion, they work into them a great cunning and 
obstinacy of mind, and sturdy eagerness of spirit, to affect victory 
with all violence of wit in all their concertations. . . . . Presuming 
of the truth beforehand, and labeuring for no other thing than the 
advancement of their party, they endeavour by all means to inbreed 
that fierceness and obstinacy in their scholars, as to make them hot 
prosecutors of their own opinions, impatient and intractable of any 
contrary considerations, as having their eyes fixed on nothing but 
victory in arguing. For which cause, to strengthen in them those 
passions by exercise, I have seen them in their bare grammatical 
disputations inflame their scholars with such earnestness and fierce- 
ness, as to seem to be at the point of flying each in other's faces, to 
the amazement of those strangers who had never seen the like be- 
fore. 

This point of instructing youth is thought of such moment by 
men of wisdom and judgment, being taught so by very experience 
and trial thereof, that the planting of a good college of Jesuits in 
any place is esteemed the only sure way to replant that religion, and 
in time to eat out the contrary.” 


It is surely useful, if we wish to make an honest estimate 
of our present progress, to look steadily at the progress made 
by our body in past times; remembering, at the same time, 
that in order to be able to affirm an equal activity now, we 
should take into consideration the increase of population, and 
the fresh developments of society; and thus determine whe- 
ther the proportion of our efforts now to those of our fathers 
in the seventeenth century, is the same as the proportion be- 
tween the numbers and activity of Englishmen then and the 
present population and movement of the country. The com- 
parison between these two periods of English Catholic life is 
discouraging enough. But it is scarcely fair to leave ourselves 
in such a slough of despond ; we should take the lowest point 
in our scale, and see whether we cannot find that some im- 
provement is taking place. This prospect will be more en- 
couraging. Our barometer is certainly rising. If we are not 
the fermenting substance, gradually leavening the masses 
around us, that we were two hundred years ago, we are cer- 
tainly a greater power than we were fifty years ago. ‘There 
are probably more of us; we are better organised; our gains 
are larger, our losses smaller, our opinions more respected ; 
and our doctrines are gradually insinuating themselves into the 
minds of more persons and classes. ‘lo enter into particulars ; 
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though we have not yet that multitude of “ hearts and hands, 
tongues and pens,” united in the service of the Church, which 
su forcibly struck the imagination of Sir Edwin Sandys, yet 
things are tending that way. Not the clergy only, but lay- 
men as well, think out their religion, and contrive new schemes 
of defending it, as the progress of modern — obliges 
them to review their old positions. ‘They laboriously in- 
quire into, and demonstrate, the possibility of harmonising 
the Catholic faith with the axioms of modern philosophy, the 
discoveries of modern science, and the principles of modern 
politics, And they even sometimes enter the controversial 
ae and defend and explain the dogmas of the Church. 
Sandys tells us that in his day our preachers were confessedly 
the best; and though now we cannot pretend that we possess 
such swarms of finished speakers as those that astonished the 
men of the seventeenth century, yet we certainly have amongst 
us at least one whose discourses are classical models, and whose 
name will probably be always remembered as one of the great 
masters of the English tongue. ‘Then as to devotional books ; 
Sandys tells us how in his day we reproached the Protestants 
for their “‘ poverty, weakness, and coldness” in this matter: 
whatever good they had, was compiled from our writers. ‘The 
same may still be said; original production in this kind is 
not dead amongst us, ond the spiritual writings of some of 
our living authors enjoy a wide reputation even among Pro- 
testants. Sir Edwin Sandys goes on to say that in his day 
we equalled, or were shortly likely to equal or exceed, our 
adversaries in every kind of writing. We published more, 
and our writings were characterised by greater diligence and 
greater exactness than those of our opponents. "Here, of 
course, we must confess we are left behind; but not so much 
as at first sight appears. ‘The great dev elopment of modern 
literature is in the direction of the natural sciences,—sciences 
which depend on faculties that have nothing whatever to do 
with religion. ‘To investigate and classify phenomena is as 
easy for a Catholic as a Protestant; to generalise, and to 
invent scientific formula, are no prerogatives of those whe 
hold to justification by faith only. It is in matters of art, and 
in subjects which are human in their interests, that religion 
makes itself felt. You may tell whether a poet ora historian, 

a political writer or a metaphysician, is Catholic, Protestant, 
or infidel, from the internal evidence of his works ; but the 
grammarian, the mineralogist, the niathematician, the engi- 
neer, has no occasion to show his religious opinions, unless ‘he 
chooses to lug them in by the shoulders without any occasion 
at all. Now we assert that in literature, in spite of most 
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grievous shortcomings, and in spite of an occasional most 
painful exhibition of self-laudation, we do hold a reputable 
place. We have authors tw literis humanioribus that will bear 
comparison with almost any that our opponents can produce 
agalnst us. 

On the platform, perhaps, we cannot compete with the 
orators of our opponents; but then the platform is a weapon 
which the penal laws plucked from us. We began too well ; 
the Protestants never forgave Campion for his success on this 
stage; and no Catholic could show his face on one for cen- 
turies after: we are unused to it; and we have not yet had 
occasion to resume it. Something of the same apology may 
be made for our education: we have lost our traditions; for 
centuries we could have no schools in England, and those 
abroad were destroyed and dispersed by the French Revolu- 
tion. The College of St. Omer’s, before the Jesuits were 
expelled from France in 1773, was reckoned the best esta- 
blishment of English education in the world, and the list of 
Protestants of good family who were sent there in preference 
to Oxford and Cambridge would cause some surprise; but, 
robbed and impoverished, driven from place to place, im- 
prisoned, always in danger, how could we compete with the 
old English foundations, rich, at peace, and with all their old 
prestige and traditions? We-had to begin anew with the 
present century; and if our establishments are not yet all 
that could be wished, at any rate the authorities are now 
fully convinced that improvement is wanted, and are willing 
to favour its introduction. Some years ago this journal was 
much blamed for calling attention to the nakedness of our 
land; but now our allegations seem gradually being recog- 
nised as true: “If there are any,” says Canon Flanagan in 
his History, ‘who question the prudence of some assertions 
in the Rambler regarding our college-education, there is as- 
suredly no one who is zealous for the Church, and therefore 
necessarily a true friend of all the colleges, who can withhold 
his warm thanks to the writer of the articles alluded to.” 

So far as we are depressed, we are suffering in common 
with religious interests of all kinds. The complications of 
modern society, and the accumulations of material progress, 
distract men from religious thought, and engage the most ac- 
tive intellects in speculations that pay better than those which 
engaged the chief intellects of the world two centuries ago. 

Protestants, as such, have little reason to crow over us, 
If our divines are unequal to the giants of the seventeenth 
century, what shall we say of theirs? If our establishments 
and our traditions are with difficulty harmonised with the 
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principles of modern society, is the problem easier to them ? 
What great man ever thinks of defending their position ? 
When their tithes or their church-rates have to be bolstered 
up for another year or two, with what obsequious apologies, 
and with what contemptuous carelessness, is the defence made 
and accepted! ‘* Theological interests,” says an authority, 
‘‘ have long ceased to be supreme; the affairs of nations are 
no longer revulated according to ecclesiastical views.” 

The tendency of things, therefore, is to alter the nature 
of our struggle. Our conflict is no longer directly with the 
Protestant sects; but both we and these sects have a third 
body to conquer—the g great mass of infidelity and indiflerence 
which occupies our country. ‘The question between us is, 
Which of us shall influence this mass? Who shall restore 
faith and religion to this society, drowned in secular pur- 
suits? Here the answer is easy. These people have lost faith 
through Protestantism ; Protestantism was but a step in their 
progress to infidelity; and as it is the rankest absurdity to 
suppose that the same principles can both affirm and deny 
the same thing, can both destroy and restore religion, so it is 
foolish to suppose that Protestantism can give back the faith 
that it has taken away. If the restoration is to be made at all, 
it must be done through us—not through us as individuals, 
but through our principles, our faith, our Church. Material in- 
terests may occupy society; but each man has some interval 
of sorrow, or disgust, or impatience, or desire, when the super- 
natural oul the spiritual speaks to his al, and invites him 
to religion. If, in these moments, he can be persuaded. to 
use his reason, and if the truth can be put before him, there 
is but one conclusion to which the unprejudiced human intel- 
lect, with all the evidence before it, and with a sincere wish 
to submit to the truth, can arrive. 

To conclude: Though we have hitherto been beaten in our 
fight with Protestantism, though she has filched our people 
and our property from us,—yet she has not stolen them for 
herself; like Falstaff and his crew at Gadshill, the robbers 
are forced to relinquish their booty to others. ‘Lhe ranks of 
positivists, materialists, and infidels are those which are really 
being augmented by the Protestant success. And when the 
materialist and infidel wishes to take up with a religion, when 
he starts afresh on his voyage of discovery, when he has dis- 
carded all the religious traditions of Englishmen, when he has 
pitched overboard the lying charts w hich Anglicans give him 
to guide him through the dangerous seas,—is he likely to take 
up with the Establishment, with Wesleyans, Independents, 
Baptists, Quakers, and Mormons? or rather, will he not go 
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to the old religion, that which was first in England, and which 
has vitality enough in her to be the last, the Catholic Church ? 


** Who victor seemed was to his ruin brought; 
Who seemed o’erthrown was mistress of the tield.’’ 





Mh. BUCKLES THESIS AND METHOD.* 


Mr. Buck te is a gentleman who has had the rare fortune of 
jumping to celebrity at a bound, by the publication of an ela- 
borate book on a profound subject. The success of the pub- 
lished portion of his History of Civilisation in England has been 
hitherto far above that which usually attends such efforts ; and 
it must be conceded, that a work which could thus seize on 
the public ear must be, at any rate, a remarkable production, 
It must have powerfully appealed to something or other in the 
public mind, or tell something or other very important, which 
people wanted to know, in order to have won so rapid a popu- 
larity. 
Lhe object which he proposes to himself is, to prove that 
history may be reduced to a science. ‘lo comprehend the full 
meaning of this proposition, we must ask, What is ‘‘ history,” 
and what is *‘ science”? History is a generalised account of 
the personal actions of men united in bodies for any public 
purposes whatever ; and science is the combination of a great 
mass of similar facts into the unity of a generalisation, a prin- 
ciple, or a law, which principle or law will enable us to pre- 
dict with certainty the recurrence of like events, under given 
conditions. Now, then, can there be a science of history ? 
Can we ever arrive at such a complete knowledge of all the 
motives and laws of human conduct, as to be able to predict 
with certainty of any bodies of men what their conduct in 
given circumstances will be 2? Mr. Buckle thinks we can. Not 
that he ever hopes to be able to predict the actions of indi- 
vidual men,—though even these he supposes to be ruled by 
fixed laws,—but for men in masses, for humanity in general, 
for large races, for nations, he supposes that pretty close ap- 
proximations may be arrived at. 

The “history” which Mr. Buckle proposes to write is 
not history in general: nor history of such kind as biography, 
or accounts of families; but the special history of civilisation. 
Now, what is civilisation? It is the progress of mankind 


* History of Civilisation in England, by H. T. Buckle. Lond., J. W. Parker. 
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measured by “the triumph of mind over external agents.” 
Jt is the conquest of nature by man. In thought, it is the 
gradual weaning of the mind from a superstitious veneration 
for, and deification of, nature ; inaction, it is the use of nature, 
the making matter and its forces obedient to our behests, and 
using them for our needs and convenience. 

It is important to settle that this is a// that Mr. Buckle 
means by civilisation ; for on this definition depends the whole 
logical value and consistency of his book. Among many 
passages that might be selected, the following, from p. 205, 
where he announces the plan of his future volumes, includes 
all that we want to show: 


“In a great and comprehensive view, the changes in every civi- 
lised people are in their aggregate dependent solely on three things : 
first, on the amount of knowledge possessed by their ablest men ; 
secondly, on the direction which that knowledge takes, that is to say, 
the sort of subjects to which it refers ; thirdly, and seas all, on the 
extent to which the knowledge is diffused, and the freedom with 
which it pervades all classes of society.” 


The word changes indicates that the fundamental idea in 
the writer’s mind is that of progress. The knowledge which 
he requires for this progress must be either religious, moral, or 
scientific. He proves, with great care, that itis neither of the 
two former; it must, therefore, be the last. Not that he de- 
nies the power of religious and moral convictions; but he says 
that their action ceases with individuals, and leaves no per- 
manent result on society. Vices and virtues, like plus and 
minus quantities in an equation, eliminate each other, and 
leave the residuum to be attributed to some other cause : they 
are equivalent opposing forces, neutralising each other ; there- 
fore contributing nothing to progress ; therefore not to be 
considered in the history of civilisation, according to the 
terms of the definition. ‘The following passage immediately 
succeeds that quoted above: 


“These are the three great movers of every civilised country ; 
and although their operation is frequently disturbed by the vices or 
the virtues of powerful individuals, such moral feelings correct each 
other, and the average of long periods remains unaffected. Owing 
to causes of which we are ignorant, the moral qualities do, no doubt, 
constantly vary ; so that in one man, or perhaps even in one gene- 
ration, there will be an excess of good intentions, In another an ex- 
cess of bad ones. But we have no reason to think that any perma- 
nent change has been effected in the proportion which those who 
naturally possess good intentions bear to those in whom bad ones 
seem to be inherent. Jn what may be called the innate and original 
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morals of mankind, there is, so far as we are aware, no progress. Of 
the different passions with which we are born, some are more preva- 
lent at one time, some at another; but experience teaches us that, 
as they are always antagonistic, they are held in balance by the force 
of their own opposition. The activity of one motive is corrected by 
the activity of another. For to every vice there is a corresponding 
virtue. Cruelty is counteracted by benevolence; sympathy is ex- 
cited by suffering; the injustice of some provokes the charity of 
others; new evils are met by new remedies, and even the most 
enormous offences that have ever been known have left behind them 
no permanent impression. The desolation of countries and the 
slaughter of men are losses which never fail to be repaired, and at 
the distance of a few centuries every vestige of them is effaced. 
This is the ebb and flow of history, the perpetual flux to which by 
the laws of our nature we are subject. Above all this, there is a 
far higher movement; and as the tide rolls on, now advancing, now 
receding, there is, wil its endless fluctuations, one thing, and one 
alone, which endures for ever. ‘The actions of bad men produce only 
temporary evil, the actions of good men only temporary good ; and 
eventually the good and the evil together subside, are neutralised 
by subsequent generations, absorbed by the incessant movement of 
future ages. But the discoveries of great men never leave us ; they 
are immortal, they contain those eternal truths which survive the 
shock of empires, outlive the struggles of rival creeds, and witness 
the decay of successive religions. All these have their different 
measures and their different standards ; one set of opinions for one 
age, another set for another. ‘They pass away like a dream; they 
are as the fabric of a vision, which leaves not a rack behind. ‘The 
discoveries of genius alone remain: it is to them we owe all that we 
now have, they are for all ages and all times; never young, and 
never old, they bear the seeds of their own life; they flow on ina 
perennial and undying stream ; they are essentially cumulative, and, 

giving birth to the additions which they subsequently receive, they 
thus influence the most distant posterity, and after the lapse of cen- 
turies produce more effect than they were able to do even at the 
moment of their promulgation.” 


Let us not allow the emotions stirred up by Mr. Buckle’s 
eloquence to blind us to the real meaning of his grand 
words. We must note that the “ eternal truths” do not con- 
cern morality, or that “flux and reflux” of human action 
which neutralises itself, and forms no element of progress. 
They have still less to do with religion ; for they ‘ outlive the 
struggles of rival creeds, and witness the decay of successive 
religions ; ” but they are “the discoveries of genius ’—not 
barren truths regarding intellect and will, and such- like meta- 
physical matters, which vield no fruit, but truths which teach 
man how to conquer and make use of nature, which tell him 
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what he may do with water, and steam, and electricity, and 
wood, and coal, and iron, and gas, and skins, and horns. ‘They 
are ‘ ‘essentially cumulative ; ;” one man begins where the last 
ended, and adds improvement on lmprovement—not as in 
morals, where all men begin afresh, and no real advance is 
made. 

Again, it is evident that individual happiness or misery 
forms no ‘element in Mr. Buckle’s computation; he elimi- 
nates both vice and virtue, not only because they balance one 
another, but because, after a century or two, no véstiges are 
left of the greatest crimes or most splendid acts of goodness. 
Mr. Buckle, therefore, does not contemplate the action, but 
the result; not the life or thinking of the man, but the work 
he has done, or the theory he has thought out. Where no 
trace remains of the work, nothing was done worth speaking of. 

Having thus made the individual soul of no account in his 
investigations on the history of human progress, it is clear that 
one only manner of looking at mankind remains; if they are 
not to be viewed as persons in detail, they must be considered 
as bodies in mass. [lence not individual acts, but their sta- 
tistics, engage his attention. It is not personal doings, but 
sums-total, that he seeks. But here we will let him speak for 
himself: 

“The actions of individuals are greatly affected by their moral 
feelings and by their passions; but these being antagonistic to the 
passions and feelings of other individuals, are b: ot V anced by them; so 
that their effect is, in the great average of human affairs, savlieve 
to be seen; and the total actions of mankind, considered as a whole, 
are left to be regulated by the total knowledge of which mankind 
is possessed, And of the way in which individual feeling and indi- 
vidual caprice are thus absorbed and neutralised, we find a clear 
illustration in the history of crime. For the amount of crime com- 
mitted in a country is, year after year, reproduced with the most 
startling uniformity, not being in the least affected by those capri- 
cious and personal feelings to which human actions are too often 
referred. But if, instead ‘of examining the history of crime year by 
year, we were to examine It month by month, we should find less 
regularity 3 ; and if we were to examine it hour by hour, we should 
find no regularity at all ; neither would its regularity be seen, if, 
instead of the criminal records of a whole country, we only knew 
those of a single street, or of a single family. This is because the 
great social laws by which crime is governed, can only be perceived 
after observing great numbers or long periods; but in a small 
number, and a short period, the individual moral principle triumphs, 
and disturbs the operation of the larger and intellectual law. While, 
therefore, the moral feelings by which a man is urged to commit a 
crime, or to abstain from it, will produce an immense effvct on the 
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amount of his own crimes, they will produce no effect on the amount 
of crimes committed by the society to which he belongs ; because, 
in the long-run, they are sure to be neutralised by opposite moral 
feelings, which cause in other men an opposite conduct. Just in 
the same way, we are all sensible that moral principles do affect 
nearly the whole of our actions ; but we have incontrovertible proof 
that they produce not the least effect on mankind in the aggregate, 
or even on men in very large masses, provided that we take the pre- 
caution of studying social phenomena for a period sufficiently long, 
and on a scale sufliciently great, to enable the superior laws to 
come into uncontrolled operation.” 

The doings of individual men, of families, of the inhabit- 
ants of single streets, are nothing to Mr. Buckle; they must 
be divested of all personality, of all reminiscences of per- 
sonality, before they are of use to him. ‘That is to say, in 
his view of civilisation, he looks at men not as persons, but 
as machines; and the result he contemplates is not the ac- 
tion of these machines, but their productions. This is all 
that Mr. Buckle’s design includes, all that logically he has 
any right to pretend to discuss. Defining, as he does, civi- 
lisation to be that mass of ideas, knowledge, and production 
which remains over and above when you have abstracted all 
transitory actions, all the results of politics, war, or religion, 
of course his history of civilisation ought to be confined 
to the genesis of this product, and the rules on which he 
preceeds to such as are applicable only to such a history. 
For instance, as virtues, vices, and all transitory actions are 
excluded from his view, of course he has nothing to do with 
the question of the force on which they depend; hence he is 
quite right in eliminating free-will from his laws of civilisa- 
tio. Man’s knowledge depends not on his will, but on his 
intellect ; now it is his will, not his intellect, that is free. <A 
man cannot refuse to see that which he does see, nor force 
himself to disbelieve that which is demonstratively proved. 
It is only when he has to decide whether he will open his eyes 
to see, or whether he will act on that which is proved to him, 
that he is free to do as he chooses. Again, it is only to men 
as persons that free-will belongs: look at them in masses, 
and they become machines; with their personality you ab- 
stract their freedom. Looking, therefore, at mankind as Mr. 
Buckle does, not as individual persons, but as masses of pro- 
ducers, he could not allow free-will to come into his calcula- 
tions. So again with Providence. Providence dealing with 
the world is that creative and preservative force which con- 
ducts the universe according to “a law which shall not be 
broken;” the expression of Providence is this law, wherein 
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no personality can be proved. But Providence dealing with 
persons is the action of a Personal God upon his personal 
creatures ; warning them, teaching them, judging them. Eli- 
minate personality from your science, and of course your 
science has nothing to do with the personal providence. No- 
thing can be clearer. 

But then, again, nothing can be clearer than this, that 
when you have cut offa part from a thing, the thing is no 
longer a whole. ‘This very clear truth Mr. Buckle, with the 
most charming simplicity, not only forgets, but tries to make 
his readers forget also. Having arbitrarily settled the limits 
of his history: having, in so many words, recognis-d that 
things do exist outside of these limits, which, however, do not 
require his attention, as they do not influence the precise 
matter on hand; having confessed that the constant variation 
of moral qualities in men is ‘f owing to causes of which we are 
iznorant;”’ that to individuals, or a small number of persons, 
his rules will not apply, because there ‘** the individual moral 
principle triumphs, and disturbs the operation of the larger 
and intellectual law;”’ and that ‘we are all sensible that 
moral principles do affect nearly the whole of our actions,”— 
he yet goes on to treat his science as exhaustive, as including 
every possible kind of human actions, and as furnishing the 
true key to the only real “‘ history ” of the human race. Let 
us see how Mr. Buckle manages to turn this wonderful intel- 
lectual somersault. We must suppose that the man who has 
written so remarkable a book had the whole plan of it in his 
mind. He knew that he was to write about men, not as indi-- 
viduals, but in masses. He knew that all his proofs were 
to be statistical, that is, winnowed from all personal detail, 
lumped together, averaged, and reduced to mathematical sym- 
bols. Yet forall this, he pretends to begin from persons. ‘The 
fundamental question of his book is thus stated: “ Are the 
actions of men, and therefore of societies, governed by fixed 
laws, or are they the result either of chance or supernatural 
interference ?”* He discusses these latter alternatives, not 
mathematically, or metaphysically, or logically, but by means 
of a fanciful theory, illustrated by an apologue. He imagines 
man to have been originally a wild and savage hunter, some- 
times finding game, sometimes starving, and attributing his 
good or ill success only to chance; next the savage becomes 
agricultural, and seeing that seasons succeed regularly, and 
that the crop answers to the seed, the first notion of uniform 
sequence ” arises, and ripens into that of ‘law of nature” and 
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“necessary connection.” These doctrines of the people give 
rise, among the men of leisure, or thinkers, to two corres- 
ponding doctrines of the learned, free-will and predestination ; 
founded, one on a meta »hysical, the other on a theological 
hypothesis. Mr. Buckle rejects both doctrines: the second, 

as unproved, and if proved, only a barren hypothesis ; in 
first, free-will,'as “fin reality resting on the metaphysical 
dogma of the supremacy of the human consciousness. Every 
man, it is alleged, feels and knows that he is a free agent ; 
nor can any subtleties of. argument do away with our cop- 
sciousness of possessing a free will.” This supremacy ot 
consciousness he denies: ist, because we cannot prove that 
comnceomnnene is a faculty; 2 2dly, because, if a faculty, it is 
fallivle., or, as he explains in a note, infallible as to the fact, 
but fallible as to the tru/h; infallible in testifying the presence 
of a phenomenon to the mind, fallible in atlirming the sub- 
stantial reality of the phenomenon. Now the consciousness 1s 
often deceived in afiirming the existence of ghosts and the 
like; therefore it may be deceived in affirming the existence 
of free-will. ‘This is literally the whole proof which Mr. 

Buckle deigns to give us of the premiss of the fundamental 
proposition of his book. 

It is almost too absurd to controvert. He foists the un- 
necessary word supremacy into his adversary’s statement, In 
order that he may object, that, consciousness not being a fa- 
culty, there is no supremacy. Possibly not. Yet conscious- 
ness being the mind’s knowledge of its own acts, and of the 
motives upon which it acts, either consciousness Is true, or 
all our knowledge of our own thoughts is possibly false— 
2. e. possibly I am_ thinking exactly the contrary of that 
which I know I am thinking. Next, the mind may be in- 
fallibly conscious of its acts and motives, and, among the 
rest, of its own freedom. Put the case of every imaginable 
motive of interest and pleasure, ten:poral and eternal, being 
offered me to determine me to a certain act: I know that if 
I choose, I may do exactly the reverse, simply to prove my 
freedom. I am conscious not only of my freedom to act, 
but also that the assertion of this freedom may be a motive 
outweighing all other motives together. We are all con- 
scious that we often will not do what we ought, simply be- 
cause we are commanded: ‘If you tell me Lm: 2y, L won't; 
if you tell me I must, | will see you hanged first,”’—that 1s, 
egotistical freedom asserts itself by not brooking permission, 
aud by defying command. Mr. Buckle has no righ if to object 
to this, that our consciousness may be wrong, for he him- 
self appeals to it In a passage quoted above: “we are ail 
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sensible that moral principles do affect nearly the whole of our 
actions.” Sensible means conscious ; he therefore puts him- 
self out of court by producing in his own behalf the witness 
whose truth he had before impeached, ‘To compare our con- 
sciousness of ghosts with our consciousness of our own frec- 

dom, is to confound the mind’s self-cunsciousness of itself with 
its consciousness of a false sensation, or false nervous im- 
pression; one is outward, the other inward. It is to argue 
that because a blind man cannot see colours, therefore he 
cannot see the validity ofa syllogism. So that Mr. Buckle 
utterly fails to establish the premiss of his fundamental pro- 
position: ** the actions of men, and therefore of societies, are 
governed by fixed laws, and not by free-will.” 

Again: why make an ‘‘alternative” between fixed laws 
and free-will? God is absolutely free and absolutely immut- 
able. Freedom is not instability. ‘The liberty of the chil- 
dren of God does not consist in holding an even balance be- 
tween obeying and disobeying God, now inclining to one 
side, now to the other. ‘True liberty is a self-determined, 
self-chosen perseverance in the way we deliberately think the 
best. Fixedness, then, is not really opposed to freedom. But 
further: let us assume as an hypothesis the existence of an 
immaterial soul, having perfect and even capricious freedom,— 
such that there is no fixity in its intentions, no possibility of 
predicting the changes of its self-determination. Yet as soon 
as this soul is united with body, as soon as it maniiests its 
acts In time and space, it must follow the laws of time and 
space. It must work “in number, measure, and weight.” 
It cannot enclose a space with two straight lines; it cannot 
find a shorter way of joining two points than by a straight 
line. So also in moral acts: it cannot do any thing that may 
not be referred to the seven virtues or the seven sins; nay, 
there must be an average in its sins or virtues; it must 
either attach itself to all equally, or it must prefer now one, 
now another. Its acts must be capable of numeration; and 
every thing that is numerable becomes at once a subject of 
statisties,—it has its average, its maximum and its minimum, 
and is ticketed as belonging to a ‘‘ fixed law.” Yet, by the 
hypothesis, it was perfectly free. Therefore perfect freedom, 
and subjection to a fixed law, are quite compatible even in 
the individual soul, working in space and time. In its inner 
self-determination it may be pertectly free; yet in the mani- 
festations or results of its free action it is bound by the 
fixed laws of number, space, and time. Again, these re- 
sults, before they honadne appreciable, are done: ‘they have 
becodse facts, me as such are removed from the influence of 
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free-will. Not even God, says the poet, can make a fact 
not a fact, can render undone what is done. That which is 
done is become a material external product, altogether in- 
dependent of the interior determination, or free-will, which 
motived, or gave the first occasion of its existence. Hence 
no examination of these facts, apart from the consciousness 
of the doers of them, can possibly give us the element of 
freedom ; they are mere material external facts, as subject 
to numeration and measurement as a crop of wheat or the 
velocity of a bullet. 

And if this is true of the acts of an individual, how much 
more true will it be of the acts of a mass of men! ‘The laws 
of number are capable of a much more varied manifestation 
in large than in small numbers. There is no regularity in 
throws of dice taken ten and ten together; but in 10,000 
throws we can predict with great confidence how many times 
sixes will be thrown. ‘There is no possible certainty that any 
given lidividual will commit murder; but take a population 
of 100,000, and in a given time some one or other is sure 
to be found committing murder. All doable things are done 
at Intervals; and though there is the greatest uncertainty when 
they will be done, yet, give laxity enough, allow a thousand, 
a hundred, on ‘ fifty years, and it may be confidently pre- 
dicted that the thing will be done in that time: and this by 
no quality inherent in the thing or the doer, but by the mere 
law of numeration. Hence we cannot say, as Emerson some- 
where says, that ‘‘if one man in thirty thousand eats shoes, 
or marnes his grandmother, then one man In every thirty 
thousand must eat shoes or marry his grandmother ;” for there 
is no necessity in the case. ‘Take the dice. The mathema- 
tician will tell you exactly how often you will throw aces in 
10,000 throws. But suppose by some very possible accident 
you had made 9,990 throws without turning aces the average 
number of times, are you in any conceivable way surer of hav- 
ing aces in the last ten throws than if you were only just begin- 
ning the game? Not abit. ‘The former throws have nothing 
to do with the latter. ‘The law is a law of numbers, a law of 
chances applicable to numbers, and on the average applicable 
to all numerable things; but not implying any force, or cause, 
or reason, why the things themselves should be thus rather 
than otherwise. Hence, in the first place, we should never 
be surprised if facts, the origin of which is in free-will, are 
numbered ; nor, secondly, if they are found capable of being 
averaged, so that a given number of them take place in a 
given time: but from this to make the third ste p, and to s 
because they are numerable, because they can be av saan 
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therefore they happened by necessity, by a fixed law, is ab- 
surd in any man, and in Mr. Buckle dishonest. 

It is dishonest in Mr. Buckle, because he must be aware 
that he is using the words daw and necessity in a sense quite 
different from that intended by ordinary mortals. When we 
say ‘‘law,” we always think of some force, or command, 
which is tees cause of the thing being done. But Mr. Buckle, 
by daw, only means numerical average. Now it is clear, that 
when a thing has an aver age, it has an average: you may call 
this a fied law if you please; but use your terms in such a 
way that we may not be led into the mistake of concluding 
that fixed law means a necessity inherent in the essence e of 
the thing, and that therefore whatever has an average is 
necessary and could not be otherwise. So, again, the word 
necessary. Common thinkers mean by it that which cannot 
be thought to be otherwise without self-contradiction: thus 
it is necessary that two and two make four; that the three 
angles of a triangle equal two right angles ; and the like. 
Now, is there any necessity of this kind in averages? Clearly 
not, or they would not be averages, but identical numbers. 
If there were any fixed law, or necessity, of murder, the an- 
nual number of murders would not be merely approximate, 
but identical, or varying directly as the population. As they 
are not thus identical, there clearly i is no fixed law in the usual 
sense, no necessary average of murder; and Mr. Buckle has no 
right to mislead his readers by using the words in his sense. 

And now let us see what Mr. Buckle says on these points: 
“ Rejecting the metaphysical doctrine of free-will, and the 
theological dogma of predestined events, we are driven to-the 
conclusion, that the actions of men, being determined solely 
by their antecedents, must have a character of uniformity ; 
that is to say, must, under precisely the same circumstance:, 
always Issue in precisely the same results.” Here, we cbserve, 
Mr. Buckle contradicts himself; for though he expresses 
So confidently that the law of individual «ction is, that it is 

“ necessarily determined by antecedents,” he concedes in ano- 
ther place that the variation in human conduct is ** owing to 
causes of which we are ignorant.” But let us proceed: eT G 
state some of the most decisive proots we how possess of the 
regularity with which mental phenomena succeed each other, 
» «+». + murder, one of the most arbitrary and irregular ot 
crimes, 1s committed with as much regularity, and bears as 
uniform a relation to certain known circumstances, as do the 
movements of the tides and the rotations of the seasons.” 
The great authority for this statement, and for the theory he 
derives from it, is M. Quetelet. Now although he conceives 
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that because he calls M. Quetelet ‘‘ confessedly the first statis- 
ticilan in Europe,” his conclusions will therefore pass unchal- 
lenged, we must observe, that a very different opinion of him 
prevails among those who are more competent judges than 
either Mr. Buckle or ourselves. His way of applying the 
theory of probabilities to statistics is rejected even by the 
French writers; and the following observations, made with re- 
ference to him by one of the most celebrated political econo- 
mists of the age, show the estimation in which his method is 
heldin Germany. ‘Oflate years an opinion has been gaining 
ground that statistics have only to deal with political and social 
facts expressed in figures, without being confined to any parti- 
cular time. Calculations are made with tables, &c.; and mean- 
while the signification of the figures virtually disappears from 
the mind, which becomes conscious of it only when the result 
is obtained. Now forall those facts which are susceptible of it, 
the mathematical form of expression is undoubtedly the most 
perfect ; and we must endeavour, therefore, to make the ma- 
thematical branch of statistics as comprehensive as possible. 
But one branch of a science is not the science itself. Just as 
there is no special science in natural philosophy called A/i- 
croscopia, which combines all observations made through the 
microscope, so the principle of a science ought never to be 
deduced from the character of its principal instrument. ‘This 
restriction would deprive statistics of all scientific unity and 
interior coherence.”* But to return to Mr. Buckle: ‘ ‘lhis,”’ 
says he, ‘‘will appear strange to those who believe that 
human actions depend more on the peculiarities of each in- 
dividual than on the general state of society.” So suicide: 
the number of suicides every year is about the same; there- 
fore “in a given state of society, a certain number of persons 
must put an end to their own life. ‘Ihis is the general law: 
and the special question as to who shall commit the crime 
depends of course upon special laws; which, however, in 
their total action, must obey the large irresistible social law 
to which they are all subordinate.” Alas, then, if one per- 
son in our village is to commit suicide, if nobody else will, 
I must! And why? Simply because one person has com- 
mitted suicide there yearly for several years past. Nothing 
can withstand the simple rules of arithmetic! But fortu- 
nately this ‘irresistible social law” allows of a considerable 
faxum in its operation ; about 240 persons a-year must kill 
themselves in London, but the special number may vary be- 
tween 266 and 213. Our readers, too, may take comfort 


* Roscher, System der Volkswirthschaft, vol. i. p. 29. 
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from hearing that ‘ suicide is more frequent among Protest- 
ants than among Catholics.” 

‘* Nor is it merely the crimes of men which are marked 
by this uniformity of sequence. .. . . In England the expe- 
rience of a century has proved that marriages, instead of hav- 
ing any connection with personal feelings, are simply regulated 
by the average earnings of the great mass of the people... . 
Year after year the same proportion of letter-writers forget to 
direct their lettcrs, so that we can actually foretell” how many 
will do it next year. 

The chief things we note here are, the utter worthlessness 
of the reasoning in itself, and its formal contradiction by the 
author’s admissions previously quoted. What can we think 
of the judgment of a man who allows statistics to make him 
believe that marriages have no connection with personal feel- 
ines! Or that can use a few imperfect returns about murders, 
suicides, and undirected letters, to upset all the aflirmations 
of personal consciousness, the whole common sense of the 
world, as expressed in human language, and his own common 
sense to boot! For we do not forget, that though at p. 26 he 
tells us that the question who, what individual, shall commit 
suicide ‘depends upon special laws, which in their total ac- 
tion must obey the large social law to which they are subor- 
dinate,” at p. 208 he tells us that this is only true for great 
numbers of men, and long periods of time; for ‘in a small 
number, and a short period, the individual moral’ principle 
triumphs, and disturbs the operation of the larger and intel- 
lectual law:” we must study ‘social phenomena for a period 
sufficiently long, and on a scale sufliciently great, to enable 
the superior laws to come into uncontrolled operation.” 

Now this very contradiction should have taught Mr. 
Buckle that he was involved in a fallacy. In nature totals 
are made up of parts similar to the whole. A block of stone 
is made up of stony molecules; a kidney of several little kid- 
neys; a wave is an accumulation of little waves. Every chip 
of wood has the same construction as the block. Yet Mr. 
Buckle pretends to show us a long period and a great num- 
ber made up of a quantity of short periods and small num- 
bers which are ruled by principles contradictory in their 
action to the principle which rules the total. In other words, 
the repetition of an individual law destroys that law!  Indi- 
vidual moral principle manifests itself so often that it is never 
seen! A thing, by being multiplied, is annihilated! Addi- 
tion, instead of increasing, diminishes the sum! 

Mr. Buckle’s fallacy consists mainly in this; that whereas 
his whole conception of the object of his work required him 
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to abstract his consideration entirely from all persons, and to 
consider man only in the mass, as so much productive machi- 
nery, oiled indeed, and ke ‘pt in working order, by a due 
amount of virtue, but intended only to produce intellectual 
truths capable of teaching how more and more to subdue 
nature,—he has chosen to “apply the rules, applicable exclu- 
sively to man under this aspect, to man as a person, as an in- 
dividual; though he knows and confesses that they are not so 
applicable. We are sorry that we are thus reduced to defend 
either Mr. Buckle’s understanding at the expense of his hon- 
esty, or his honesty at the expense of his understanding. In 
fact, man, as person, cannot be added to man; soul cannot 
mix with soul; each individual stands apart, or loses his in- 
dividuality by addition. History, therefore, on Mr. Buckle’s 
plan is impossible. For as soon as we seek simply statistics 
and averages, we have lost sight of man, and are contem- 
plating only his works, his products. ‘The true historian 
takes the individual for his centre: he describes the typical 
man, whom all others more or less resemble; he recounts the 
adventures of the ruler, to whose will multitudes bow. If 
he treats of mobs, or armies, or bodies of men, he invests 
this multitude with a kind of personality of its own,—its 
own wishes, passions, character, will, and conscience. Mr. 
Buckle’s history, if he could write a history according to his 
programme, would be the reverse of all this: he w ould merge 
the individual in the company, the person in the body ; w ishes, 
passions, character, conscience, all would be abstracted ; for 
these things either balance, and so neutralise each other, or 
else are transient in their effects, and so immaterial to the 
total. History would consist in tabular views of births, 
deaths, marriages, diseases, prices, commerce, and the like; 
and the historian would be chiefly useful in providing grocers 
with cheap paper to wrap up butter in. But Mr. Buckle 
knows better than to reduce history to such dry chaff; when 
he writes history, he makes persons his centres, and reduces 
it to what it must always be, an intricate and interlacing tis- 
sue of biographies, so far as men advanced some particular 
movement on which the historian is writing. ‘Thus Louis 
XIV., Richelieu, and Burke, crop out in Mr. Buckle’s vo- 
lume as the centres of his political speculations. 

Mr. buckle’s practice herein is utterly contrary to his 
theory. History can only be reduced to a science by exclud- 
ing individualism and personality. Persons act, if not by 
free-will, at least by unknown laws, which are in opposition, 
as Mr. Buckle owns, to the great statistical laws on which he 
would found historical science. ‘The reason of this opposi- 
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tion is manifest ; and an explanation will clearly show why it 
is, and always will be, impossible to write a history upon Mr. 
Buckle’s programme, and why he must be disappointed in his 
expectation of reducing history to a science. 

All sciences are either inductive or deductive. We need 
not waste time in arguing with Mr. Buckle that history is not 
a deductive science; for he himself spends several pages in 
proving this proposition. It must therefore be a science de- 
pending upon induction. Now what is induction? Though 
essentially the same as of old, this act of reason is differently 
conducted now. Formerly, if two or three instances sug- 
gested a principle or a generalisation to the mind, this prin- 
ciple was said to be gained by induction. Or if a mere guess 
or fancy could be strengthened by a few instances or analo- 
gies, this might readily be turned into an inductive argument : 
‘It is the case in this, and a second and third instance, there- 
fore in all.” But this loose, unscientific induction is now 
changed; the instances have to be well manipulated before 
they can be used for a true induction; and not only similari- 
ties, but also dissimilarities, have to be investigated. We must 
abstract all points of difference before adding the various ele- 
ments: induction therefore is not only addition, but subtrac- 
tion also. Before we can include two things under a general 
law, we must subtract all that makes them different from one 
another; otherwise we should include contradictions in a pre- 
tended unity. 7 

Now if we submit men and human actions to the cru- 
cible of induction, they must be “ prepared,” like every thing 
else, for the process. The unlike must first be abstracted. 
Take any two men: What is the first clement that constitutes 
their difference? Clearly their personality; John is not Ro- 
bert; not because they have a different nature, but because 
they havea difierent personality. If we wish to include John 
and Robert under a single generalisation, the first thing we 
must divest them of is personality, with all its distinctive 
characteristics; the chief of which is usually said to be the 
freedom of the will. Man, then, in this induction is not real 
man; he is no longer a personal free agent, but a machine, 
subject i iu his movements to those laws of action which remain 
after perso nality and free-will have been subtracted. 

Thus, if freewill is the source of action in men, it will be 
impossible ever to reduce all the sources of human action to an 
inductive generalisation, such as will enable us to predict how 
men will act. Hree-will refuses the inductive process, The 
only chance is, to prove that free-will does not exist, or is not 
such a source of action. This Mr. Buckle has attempted to 
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do in various ways. In his first chapter he tries to prove that 
“the actions of men, and therefore of societies, are governed by 
fixed laws ;” how w eakly , we have shown above. We repro- 
duce the éhesis here to show that even Mr. Buckle allows that 
individuals are the primary elements of societies, and that the 
laws of society may be deduced from the laws that govern 
individuals. In other places, before quoted, Mr. Buckle 
asserts that the moral actions of men depend on particular 
laws, to him unknown, which laws are in their operation an- 
tagonistic to the great law that governs socicty. And else- 
where he says, that the laws of society are the rule for the 
individual; the actions of men are regul: ir because * they are 
governed by the state of the society in which they occur.” 
Here, then, we see that there is a fundamental impossi- 
bility, because a self-contradiction, in Mr. Buckle’s method 
and system, when applied to any thing beyond the limits to 
which he himself is conscious it should be confined. If he 
would really eliminate all the moral actions of men, all the 
‘flux and reflux” of society, all war and politics, from his 
speculations, and apply his theory to the “ discoveries of ge- 
nius” and to the progressive knowledge and subjugation “of 
nature alone, he would escape all contradi iction. But if he 
insists on applying his method to history, in the usual accep- 
tation of the word, we are forced to tell him that his preten- 
sions are untenable. These pretensions may perhaps be traced 
to that characteristic which Socrates holds up to such ridicule 
in his speech in the ** Apologia.” Every artisan, he says, be- 
cause he is expert in his own art, thinks he knows every other 
art. ‘The tendency of the intellect is to complete its own 
circle; whatever gaps a man finds in his knowledge are filled 
up by an unwarrantable stretching of the next subject which 
he knows, ‘The whole system of positive philosophy is the work 
of under-educated or half-educated men, adepts in physical 
science, but ignorant of the principles of any other, who iusist 
that all sciences must have the same method as theirs, and 
that metaphysical realities must be measured and explained by 
physical laws. We state this to show that Mr. Buckle’s absur- 
dities and dishonesties are not his own, but those of his school. 
We are quite conscious that in this article our criticism 
does not reach over the whole extent of the work under re- 
view; but as the limits of a monthly journal are so narrow, 
we thought it better tou confine our remarks to one or two 
points, rather than to dissipate our attention over the multi- 
tude of subjects that ought to be discussed. We have, how- 
ever, attempted to discover the fundamental and leading idea 
of the book, which we have proved to be untenable. We do 
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not deny all merit to the work ; we only say, that the mass of 
information, collected with immense labour, and put together 
with great acuteness, a boldness fearless of consequences, and 
in a captivating style, does not exactly prove that which he 
undertakes to prove; for nothing can prove a proposition that 
contradicts itself. 

We shall have to return to the book, to make observations 
on Mr. Buckle’s detailed proofs. Hitherto we have only at- 
tacked his general thesis, the conclusion which he proposes as 
the end of his induction ; ; we shall hereafter have to examine 
some specimens of the terms of his inductive argument, and 
to inquire into the validity of his claims to respect for the 
extent and accuracy of his learning. 








HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY.* 


Ir has sometimes occurred to us to consider whether it would 
not be worth while to write and publish our own life and 
conversation. Of course we should include sketches of our 
friends and connections, with all sorts of matters which might 
possibly be linked with the grand subject itself. It need 
hardly be added, that every thing i in the infantine way would 
be scr upulously, attended to. ‘The leading incidents in the 
life of our smaller household would be chronicled, so that the 
dear little ones should be presented to the admiration of an 
attentive public in all their native simplicity, and the world 
be made wiser, better, and happier by learning how Clemen- 
tina wore Dosethes’ s old frocks ; how Augustus roasted Vic- 
torina’s doll’s face till it dropped, and how the baby chuckled 
and slobbered; while at eight years old, young Thomas Au- 
gustine Aquinas was still ignorant of the alphabet. 

We are almost confirmed in our idea by Mr. Thomas Jef- 
ferson Hogg’s life of the poet Shelley, or rather the two very 
thick volumes which form its first portion. Why should 
every trifle which Mr. Thomas Jefferson Hogg happens to 
know about Percy Bysshe Shelley be recorded under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Moxon, and the incidents of our life and house- 
hold be left unknown? Are not the pranks of our nursery 
quite as interesting and instructive as those narrated in a 
series of letters before us from ‘“ Hellen” to “ my dearest 


* The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas Jefferson Hogg. In 4 vols. 
Vols. i, andti, Moxon. 
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Jane”? Are not the proceedings of our youth and manhood, 
the people we have known, the conversations we have shared 
in, the letters we have written and received, and the houses 
we have inhabited, quite as valuable a portion of the vast 
mass of human existence as the greater part of the informa- 
tion here printed and set forth? And could we not write our 
own life quite as well as Thomas Jefferson Hogg has written 
that of Perey Bysshe Shelley 2. We don’t say we should do 
it well, or even tolerably ; but could not we come up to the 
Hoge standard ? Could our regard for ourselves, and our 
protound esteem for our own merits, exceed that which Hogg 
entertains for Hogg, and, if words are to be trusted, for 
Shelley also ? 

Could we not also enliven our autobiography with memo- 
randa of the sayings and doings of divers personages quite as 
interesting to the public as those whose talk is here embalmed ? 
Suppose we gave reminiscences of real or imaginary symposia 
of writers in the ambler, and made the public our confidant 
in respect of the very candid opinions on men and things ex- 
pressed in all the reserve of friendship by the various per- 
sonages who during the last ten or a dozen years have enter- 
tained, instructed, bored, stupefied, or irritated the subscribers 
who have done us the honour to look over our lucubrations. 
Would not these things be as worthy of immortal fame as the 


following, told by Mr. Hogg of himself ? 


“‘T was walking, one afternoon in the summer, on the western side 
of that short street leading from Long Acre to Covent Garden, wherein 
the passenger is earnestly invited, as a personal favour to the demand- 
ant, to proceed straightway to Highgate or to Kentish Town, and 
which is called, I think, James Street : - | was about to enter Covent 
Garden, when an Irish labourer, whom I met bearing an empty kod, 
accosted me somewhat roughly, and asked why I had run against 
him. I told him briefly that he was mistaken. Whether somebody 
had actually pushed the man; or he sought only to quarrel, and, 
although he doubtless attended a weekly row regularly, and the 
week was already drawing to a close, he was unable to wait until 
Sunday for a broken head, I know not; but he discoursed for a time 
with the vehemence of a man who considers himself injured or 
insulted, and he concluded, being emboldened by my long silence, 
with a cordial invitation just to push him again. Several persons, 
not very unlike in costume, had gathered round him, and appeared 
to regard him with sympathy. When he paused, I addressed him 
slowly and quietly, and it should seem with great gravity, these 
words, as nearly as 1 can recollect them: 

‘I have put my hand into the hamper; T have looked upon the 
sacred barley; I have eaten out of the drum; I have drunk, and 
was well pleased ; I have said coyé ou 7aé, and it is finished !’ 
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‘Have you, sir?’ inquired the astonished Irishman; and his 
raged friends instantly pressed round him with * Where is the ham- 
per, Paddy?’ § What barley?’ and the like. And the ladies from 
his own country, that is to say, the basket-women, suddenly began 
to interrovate him, ‘ Now, I say, Pat, where have you been drink- 
ing?) W hat have you had ?? 

I turned, theretore, to the right, leaving the astounded neophyte, 
whom [| had thus planted, to expound the mystic words of initiation 
as he could to his inquisitive companions.” 


Thus really discourses a gentleman between sixty and 
seventy years old, and 2 » lawyer to boot, in a book calling 
itself the Life of ieliow. We open it again just where it 
chances to unfold itself, and read as follows : 


“On circuit and other dull errands, it has been my hard fate 
too often to lodge with dressmakers or mantua- -makers; and I have 
often wondered when and where the dresses which these females 
professed to make were really made, since no trace of them ever 
appeared. Still more have I wondered by what persons such secret 
mantuas and mantles were worn; whether by sister spectres in 
churchyards, or by grim hags like themselves at witches’ sabbaths. 

We entered upon our ‘aie abode immediately, —immediately, 
that was indispensable ; and we procured dinner from an inn; for 
the weird sisters were above doing any thing useful, or tend any 
thing at all, that I could ever discover. The house was dismal and 
poverty-stricken, and the mistresses of the house were disobliging. 
I did not make them less so by an ill-timed joke. It was doubtless 
improper to joke in the presence of two ancient damsels, with whom — 
the sole business of a long life had been to disprove the assertion 
that life is a jest, and to demonstrate that it is something exquisitely 
serious and tiresome. I had occasion to go into their private room, 
a back parlour, and to wait there awhile. It seemed proper to say 
something to them. 

* You are dressmakers, I believe.’ 

Both in unison responded, ‘ We are.’ 

‘But where, dear ladies, are the dresses which you make ?’ 
They seemed disconcerted at the question, and displeas ed; and re- 
turned no answer. 

‘IT suppose you make dresses for the Invisible Lady ;— invisible 
dresses ?’ 

A little before that time there had been an exhibition which was 
very popular every where, and particularly so in York. It has long 
been discontinued, but it was very attractive in its day, and very 
remarkable ; and it has never been distinctly explained how it was 
managed. . The visitor entered a room; from the middle of 
the ceiling hung, by asilken cord, a balloon of silk about a yard in 
diameter ; it was open at the bottom, and was seen to be quite 
empty. There were two tubes of brass, terminating in the balloon. 
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Through one of them the question was proposed in a whisper; by 
the other the answer of the Invisible Lady was returned. 

I once went to see the Invisible Lady, as the phrase was ; and 
having convinced myself by looking into the balloon and moving it 
about that she was ‘really invis ible. I had the temerity to whisper, 
very gently, * Were you ever in Jove, my dear?’ [ then placed my 
ear close to the other tube, aid a feminine voice softly whispered 
back, ‘ Never, till Lsaw you.’ The answer containing such an avowal, 
I had the discretion, notwithstanding the importunities of my com- 
panions, to keep to myself.” 


If the reader asks why we reprint all this rubbish, our 
excuse 1s, that but for one or two specimens he would have 
no conception of the kind of nonsense with which Mr. Hogg 
has contrived to fill more than a thousand pages with only 
the first portion of Shelley’s brief life. Really we never saw 
such a shameless affair before. Many are the sins of bio- 
graphers; but never in the course of our experience did we 
meet with a man who wrote about himself when pretending 
to write about somebody else to the extent of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Jeflerson Hogg. Chapter after chapter he proses on, in the 
most flagrant style of penny-a-lining ; informing us how once 
he went to Stonehenge and Winchester, how he slept at a 
dull inn, where the tea was bad and there was no milk, how 
&e. &e. &e.: all which may be filled up by any body’s ex- 
perience of any thing that happened to him on any day that 
he did any thing in the world of the most utterly tr ivial and 
uninteresting description. 

As for the manner in which the “ life” -story is put toge- 
ther, the truest account of it is, that it is not put together at 
all. It has about as much coherence and method as a bundle 
of bills on a file; and no little of it is about as valuable and 
instructive as those lively documents. Such information as it 
contains about Shelley himself is, for the most part, to be 
picked up, as the reader best may be able, out of hints and 
suggestions and long series of letters thrust into the text by 
the head and shoulders. For the unfortunate poet limself 
Mr. Hogg repeatedly expresses an admiration as nearly bound- 
less as words can make it. He displays himself in a sort of 
chronic eestasy of amazement at his manifold genius and sin- 
gular virtues. In truth, so far as the statements of the bio- 
grapher go, Shelley was a model of all sanctity and purity, 
a very type of human. nature in perfection, and from first to 
last a victim of the injustice of his fellow-creatures Not- 
withstanding all Mr. Hoge’s incense, however, the 1 impr: ‘ssion 
which his volumes leave upon our mind is less favourable both 
to the intelligence and personal character of the poet than that 
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which we had hitherto entertained. ‘To judge him from such 
an idea of his conversation and habits as is to be gathered 
from a biographer like Mr. Hogg, would be of course unfair. 
The wisest and wittiest of men would drop down to the level 
of mediocrity, 1f his history were told in the diffuse conglom- 
eration of superlatives and declamatory sentences in which 
we learn, for instance, Shelley’s career at Oxford. 

But judging Shelley from his own letters, of which there 
are many in these volumes, we confess that they give but a 
poor idea of the actual calibre of his understanding and of 
his powers of expression. Comparing Lord Byron’s prose and 
verse, one can hardly help coming to the conclusion, that 
every quality which the poems display appears in almost in- 
creased vigour in his jourvals and correspondence. But in 
Shelley’s prose, the deep-seated weakness of his intellect is 
prominently manifest. Mr. Hogg tells us that he had not a 
particle of the humorous about him ; and considering that he 
scems to have keenly enjoyed Mr. Hogg’s sallies in “the w ay 
of wit, we can readily believe in this deficiency of his mind 
without further proof. But that-whole faculty which makes 
a man’s language pointed, lively, epigrammatic, and simply 
forcible; which betrays itself in sensible, or acute, or original, 
or profound remarks on men and things; which lightens al- 
most every thing it touches on, though with a passing or even 
a lurid gleam,—all this was wanting in Shelley’s understand- 
ing to an extent which his poems scarcely show, though they 
may possibly suggest it. ‘Lo call his mind a feminine one, 
would be to pay it far too high a compliment. It was femi- 
nine only in what are thought to be the defects of a woman's 
character. Of the peculiar genius of a true woman’s s mind he 
had none. Nobody would take his letters for a woman's for 
a single instant, though they abound in those qualities which 
are common to women and men of a certain class of under- 
standing. Vehement, impulsive, rhapsodical, indefinite, and 
intensely self-satisfied, they present the spectacle of a tho- 
roughly undisciplined and self-indulgent temper, impatient 
of every thing around it, and utterly ignorant of the small 
extent of its own capacities and. information. Of all the un- 
dergraduates now at Oxford or Cambridge, the letters of 
probably one half the number would be quite as well worth 
publishing as those here printed, and very many would be far 
more entertaining to the general reader. 

As in his physical temperament, in fact, so in his moral 
and intellectual, Shelley was singularly wanting in the mas- 
culine element of humanity. He could hardly be called ef- 
feminate; for the restlessness of his disposition and the cold- 
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ness of his mere passions preserved him from the debasing life 
into which many men of his opinions and habits would have 
sunk. But such as his inclinations were, he appears to have 
indulged them without a conception that there was any thing 
inconsistent between his self-love and his ardent aspirations 
after some fantastic ideal. He was probably, moreover, a 
man of amiable disposition, and not wathout a real affection- 
ateness. When it cost him nothing permanent in the way of 
self-control, too, he could be generous, even at his own cost. 

But it was ail impulsive, headstrong, and wilful; and from 
the first he does not seem to have had a glimmering of the 
great duty of man as a responsible being to One who had 
created him. 

Every body knows that he was expelled from Oxford for 
professed atheism, and Mr. Hogg tells us that his opinions 
were notorious even at Eton; but Mr. Hoge has such curious 
notions on deduction, especially for a lawyer, that we hardly 
know how tar he 1 is romancing or exaggerating. * The Quar- 
terly reviewer,” he informs us, “ telling yg a story, partly true 
ant partly f ‘alse, of his destroying some old trees at Eton with 
a burning-glass, remarks, that you might foresee the future 
opponent of superstition and tyranny in the author of this 
exploit. There is great truth,” continues Mr. Hogg, “in this 
observation.” Whether any Quarter/y reviewer ever did really 
make so foolish a remark, we cannot tell; but Mr. Hoge 
certainly endorses the profound truth. Only conceive what a 
land of young revolutionists in Church and State we must be 
living in, if every boy that tries to burn old sticks and tease 
old women with burning-glasses is to be looked upon as a 
sucking Socrates or Brutus in frock-and-trousers. 

The whole attitude of Shelley’s mind in respect to the 
awful question on which he was banished from the University 
is of the most painful description, only softened by the ap- 
pearances of something very like insanity, which his whole 
history exhibits. For a mind, young or old, which is deeply 
moved by the tremendous problem of hawene existence, bay 
torn with doubts as to the existence and nature of that God 
whom it cannot see, but from whom it desires no alienation,— 
for such a mind our pity is as warin as it is sincere. But 
Shelley shows no signs of that personal humility which is the 
becoming attitude of the understanding in the presence of the 
grand Mystery of the Universe. He treats the question of 
atheism or belief as if he were a sort of equal of the unknown 
God. With every desire to make allowances for a person 
brought up under such disadvantages as tnose under which he 
laboured, we cannot be otherwise than shocked at the tone 
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which pervades his writings and conversation with respect to 
every thing bearing on religious belief. A man may go to all 
sorts of lengths i in fanativism, r folly, or misbeliet, or false 
philosophy, “and yet not be eethene under the dominion ofa 
positively irreligious sentiment. However perverted or ob- 
scured, he may retain a distinct perce ption of the responsi- 
bility of man to God, even while his mind is tormented with 
apparently plausible reasonings of the most frightful kind. By 
Whatever errors he may be led astray, they may not have a 
root in an intense self-appreciation and self-confidence. No 
two things, indeed, are more completely distinct than that 
dcep sense of personal responsibility for the use of reason, as 
a power belonging to oneself in common with other men, ard 
that arrogant scl-esteem which leads a man to conclude that 
he knows better than any body else on a hasty glance at sub- 
jects of great difficulty. 

But in young Shelley’s declamations we can see none of 
the modesty of an anxious reasoner. He is as confident of 
his own infallibility, and consequently as intolerant, as the 
most narrow of bigots. He does not appreciate religion, as 
religion, in other persons ; or appear capable of comprehend- 
ing the beauty of the truth, that if there is a God, it is the 
first act of a reasonable being to place itself in an attitude of 
entire and joyful submission to [lis will. 

How far Shelley was really an atheist is, however, doubt- 
ful. It is always difficult to know whether any man actually 
goes to this extreme length of unbelief; and in the case of a 
wild, impetuous, impulsive mind Jike Shelley’s, it is more 
than usually difficult. Mr. Hogg would tiny us believe that 
the paper (printed for private circulation) for which he was 
expelled from Oxford, was not a distinct avowal of atheism, 
but rather a statement of the difficulties of theism, drawn up 
ae a view to eliciting answers. But whether or not this was 

, the tone of young Shelley’s mind is too manifest. His 
snaitiidlaan was not that of an anxious, earnest, humble mind ; 
but of one who gloried in the scorn with which he regarded 
an immense number of his fellow-creatures. 

We have spoken of the unfortunate circumstances of his 
education. His father was certainly not a man to win the 
aflections or guide the intelligence of a yeuth like Shelley. 
But he was not such a monster as his son represented him ; 
while the manner in which that son continually spoke of his 
father indicated a disposition which can only be exonerated 
from the severest blame by the supposition that he himself was 
half mad from his childhood. The tollowi ing quotation belongs 
to the period immediately after the expulsion from Oxford : 
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‘‘ Shelley took me one Sunday to dine with his father, by invi- 
tation, at Miller’s hotel, over Westminster Bridge. We break fasted 
early and sallied forth, taking, as usual, a long ‘walk. He told me 
that his father would behave ‘strangely, and that I must be prepared 
for him; and he described his ordinary behaviour on such occasions. 
I thought the portrait was exaggerated, and I told him so; he as- 
sured me that it was not. Shelley had generally one volume at 
least in his pocket whenever he went out to walk. He produced 
little book, and read various passages from it aloud. It was an un- 
favourable and unfair criticism on the Old Testament ; some work of 
Voltaire’s, if I mistake not, which he had lately picked up on a stall. 
He found it amusing, and read many pages aloud to me; laughing 
heartily at the excessive and extravagant ridicule of the Jewish na- 
tion, their theocracy, laws, and peculiar usages. We arrived at the 
appointed hour of five at the hotel; but dinner had been postponed 
until six. Mr. Graham, whom I had seen before, was there. Mr. 
Timothy Shelley received me kindly ; but he presently began to talk 
in an odd unconnected manner, scolding, crying, swearing, and 
then weeping again: no doubt he went on strangely. ‘ What do 
you think of my father ?’ Shelley whispered to me. I had my head 
filled with the book which I had heard read aloud all the morning, 
and I whispered in answer, ‘Oh, he is not your father. It is the 
God of the Jews, the Jehovah you have been reading about.’ Shel- 
ley was sitting at the moment, as he often used to sit, quite on the 
edge of his chair. Not only did he laugh aloud, with a wild demo- 
niacal burst of laughter, but he slipped ‘from his seat, and fell on his 
back at full length on the floor. ‘ What isthe matter, Bysshe? Are 
you ill?) Are you dead? Are you mad? Why do you laugh?’ It 
Was not easy to return a satisfactory answer to his father, or to Mr. 
Graham, who came to raise him from the ground ; but the announce- 
ment of dinner put an end to the confusion. We dined comfortably. 
Some time after dinner, Bysshe had gone out on an errand for his 
father,—I think, to order post-horses for the next morning. The 
father addressed me thus: ‘ You are a very different person, sir, 
from what I expected to find ; you are a nice, moderate, reasonable, 
pleasant gentleman. Tell me ‘what you think I ought to do with my 
poor boy. He is rather wild, is he not ?’— Yes, rather.’—‘ Then, 
what am I to do??—‘ Ifhe had married his cousin, he would perhaps 
have been less so. He would have been steadier.’—*‘ It is very pro- 
bable that he would..—‘ He wants somebody to take care of him: a 
good wife. What if he were married ??—‘ But how can Ido that? It 
is impossible; if I were to tell Bysshe to marry a girl, he would re- 
fuse directly. I am sure he would; I know him so well. *"—* I have 
no doubt that he would refuse, if you were to order him to marry ; 
and I should not blame him. But if you were to bring him in con- 
tact with some young lady, who, you believed, would make him a 
suitable wife, without saying any thing about marriage, perhaps he 
would take a fancy to her ; and if he did not like her, you could try 
another.’ Mr. Graham then interposed, and said that was an excel- 
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lent plan, and Mr. Shelley conversed with him for some time in a 
low voice. ‘They went over a list of young women of their acquaint- 
ance. I did not know these ladies even by name; so I paid little 
attention to their conversation, which terminated suddenly when 
Bysshe returned. Another bottle of port was proposed; for the 
honourable member, whatever his merits or defects might be, was 
jolly and hospitable. ‘They have older wine in this house than any 
they have brought us yet; let us have a bottle of that.’ Nobody 
was inclined to drink more wine, and therefore we had tea. Mr. 
Graham made tea; he was Mr. Shelley’s factotum, and he was 
always civil and attentive. After tea our jovial host became charac- 
teristic again : he discoursed of himself and his own affairs ; he cried, 
laughed, scolded, swore, and praised himself, at great length. He 
was so highly respected in the House of Commons ; he was respected 
by the whole House, and by the Speaker in particular, who told him 
that the ‘y could not get on without him. He assured us that he was 
greatly ‘beloved in Seseex. Mr. Graham assured us that he was 
such an excellent magistrate. He told a very long story, how he 
had lately committed two poachers: ‘ You know the fellows, Gra- 
ham: you know who they are. Mr. Graham assented. ‘ And 
when they got out of prison, one of them came and thanked me.’ 
Why the poacher was so grateful the worthy magistrate did not in- 
form us. ‘ There is certainly a God,’ he then said ; ‘ there can be no 
doubt of the existence of a Deity; none whatever.’ Nobody pre- 
sent expressed any doubt. ‘ You have no doubt on the subject, sir, 
have you?’ he inquired, addressing himself particularly to me. 
‘ None whatever.’-—‘ If you have, I can prove it to you in a moment.’ 
—‘ I have no doubt.’ —‘ But perh: aps you would like to hear my ar- 
gument ?’—* Very much.’—‘ I will read it to you, then.’ He felt in 
several pockets, and at last drew out a sheet of letter- -paper, and 
began to read. Bysshe, leaning forward, listened with profound 
attention, ‘I have heard this argument before,’ he said; and by 
and by, turning to me, he said again, ‘I have heard this argument 
before. —‘They are Paley’s arguments,’ I said.—‘ Yes,’ the reader 
observed, with much complacency, turning towards me, ‘ you are 
right, sir,—and he folded up the paper, and put it into his pocket, 
—‘ they are Palley’s arguments; I copied them out of Palley’s book 
this morning myself: but Palley had them originally from me; al- 
most every thing in Palley’s book he had from me.’ When we 
parted, Mr. Shelley shook hands with me ina very friendly manner. 
‘Lam sorry you would not have any more wine. I should have 
liked much to have drunk a bottle of the old wine with you. Tell 
me the truth, I am not such a bad fellow, after all, am I ?—‘ By no 
means.’—‘ Well, when you come to see me at Field Place, you will 
find that I am not.’ We parted thus: he lived just thirty- -three 
years longer; but we never met again. I have sometimes thought 
that if he had been taken the right way, things might have gone 
better; but this his son Bysshe could never ting for his course, “like 
that of true love, was not to run smooth. ‘ Palley’s arguments! 
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Palley’s books!’ I said to my friend, as we walked home. ‘ Yes, 
my father always will call him Palley ; why does he call him so?’— 
‘I do not know, unless it be to rhyme to Sally.’”’ 


Shelley’s first marriage was not happy. He early united 
himself with a girl very young, of position far inferior to his 
own, with whom he certainly was not in love, after a court- 
ship of several months. ‘The thing was done coolly enough ; 
but the liking on which he was satisfied to marry soon passed 
away from a feeble, restless mind like his. For marriage 
itself, asa bond, he had the most violent dislike, uttering the 
usual nonsense on the subject in his most foolish and incon- 
sequential manner. But Harriet Westbrook—such was the 
young lady’s name—though a mere school-girl, and brought 
up absolutely without religion, was not quite so far gone as 
this, and so Shelley conformed to the ‘‘ superstition” of ma- 
trimony. After a few preliminary wanderings, they settled 
‘* for ever’”—as Shelley always proposed at every change—at 
Keswick. During the few weeks they remained there Shelley 
made the acquaintance of Southey, and Mr. Hogg gives one or 
two rather amusing reports of what took place between the 
two poets. Mr. Hogg is, however, so much given to ‘f manu- 
facture” in the way of working up his materials, that we take 
his record of the conversations with a considerable number of 
grains of salt. One of these was trivial enough; but it may 
serve to show the mixture of weakness and self-indulgence 
which in Shelley was united with a delicate temperament and 
almost feminine organisation, Calling on Southey, they found 
it was w ashing-day, and Southey and his wife were seated at 
an early tea, attacking a pile of tea-cakes. Shelley, whose 
appetite was as w himsical as his opinions, seeing Southey de- 
molishing the tea-cakes, exclaimed—*‘ Good God, Southey, 
I am ashamed of you! It is awful, horrible, to see such a 
man as you are greedily devouring this nasty stuff.” Whereon 
Mrs. Southey protested that the cakes were clean, that she 
made them herself, that her hands were clean, that the board 
and rolling-pin were clean, and the meal-tub equally clean, 
and so forth ;—Mr. Hogg spinning out the reply to above 
half a page in length. During its progress Shelley scanned 
the cakes, tasted them, and finally joined with his host in 

eating every one that could be found in the house ; and then 
told his own wife to have tea-cakes everv day ‘ for ever. 

This is poor stuff for printing and publishing, the reader 
will say; and so it is; but Mr. Hogg thinks otherwise, for he 
appends to ita similar conversation between his hero and the 
waiter at an inn on Hounslow Heath on the subject of bacon, 
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terminating in a devotion to bacon on the part of the author 
of the Skylark and Queen Mab. 

One little story respecting Southey and a certain Qua- 
keress we may mention, as rather more worth recording. 
Southey was one day giving her an account of his daily life. 
‘| rise at five,” he said, “throughout the year: from six to 
eight [ read Spanish ; ; then French for one hour; ; Portuguese 
next, half an hour; my watch lying on the table : : I give two 
hours to poetry; I write prose for two hours; I translate so 
long; I make extracts so long ;’’ and so on till the measured 
day was ended. ‘ And pray, when dost thou think, friend 2” 
replied the acute lady to the discomfited author. 

Soon after this time, Shelley made the acquaintance of 
Godwin, the author of Political Justice, introducing himself 
to him by letter. The correspondence is curious ; and God- 
win’s letters are vigorous and interesting, and contain an in- 
fusion of common sense slightly at variance with his young 
friend’s aspirations and inconsistencies. ‘Then Shelley and 
his wife, with his sister-in-law, who resided with them, came 
to London, and thence to Wales, where they were frightened 
out of their wits by an attempt at burglary, accompanied 
with a shot at Shelley from the burglar on being discovered. 
‘rom Wales they went to freland, and Mr. Hoge is himself 
again. During all the earlier portions of his second volume, 
he generally, though not always, maintains a painful silence 
with respect to himself, except so far as he is actually in con- 
tact with his hero. But the effort is too distressing. Shelley 
on the other side of the Channel, and Hogg crossing the a 
to visit him, furnishes a grand opportunity “for informing man- 
kind of his personal adventures. He accordingly absolutely 
revels in details. May we ask how he managed to remember 
them all, considering that they are now recorded after a lapse 
of five-and- forty years ? Or did he actually note all these 
circumstances in a diary as they occurred, with an eye to 
selling the story for publication ? ? At any rate, we have the 
happiness of knowing that in the year 1813 Mr. Thomas Jef- 
ferson Hogg secured the box-seat in the Holyhead mail, 
which went by Chester; that he left London at nine o ‘clock 
on a dark night; and that a friend persuaded him to accept 
the loan of his box- coat. Moreover, it is our privilege to 
learn that it soon began to rain; that the box-coat was of 
frieze; that frieze is good against dry cold, but not against 
wet ; and that consequently Hogg was soon soaked to the 
skin. 

In addition to these historical events, we learn that Hogg 
felt even wetter than he was, because the coat held the 
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rain; so that he “‘ appeared to be clothed in a full suit of wet 
sponge.” Unfortunately, he confesses that he cannot remem- 
ber where the coach baited that night; which is a great 
loss to posterity, and we feel it keenly. However, we are 
comforted by reading an eloquent description, one-third of a 
page in length, of the manner in which the rain entered the 
hat of Hogg, and ran down his back and out at his trousers ; 
and, worst of all, saturated the cushion whereon he sat. As 
this is a thing which never happened to any body before, we 
are thankful to the sufferer for recording his sensations. It 
is soothing to know that he was sufliciently happy to speak a 
word or two to his companions in moisture. ‘The talk with 
which they warmed themselves is brilliant. ‘‘It is rather 
soft weather, gentlemen!” said a tall Scot, dripping like 
Hoge. ‘It is, indeed!” said Hogg. ‘The coachman, we 
regret to say, was equally laconic, but he was also profane. 
** Soft and be !” he exclaimed. A quarter of an hour 
elapsed, and the Scot spoke again. ‘‘ And it is not over 
warm! not a bit!” he murmured, and all was still. 

And so for page after page does Mr. Hogg continue 
writing, not the life of Shelley, but his own; and that after 
a fashion which, as far as our knowledge extends, is without 
precedent in the history of book-making. It seems as if it was 
only because a// human things come to an end, that we ever 
get to the conclusion of his travels, and that he once more 
recurs to the professed subject of his book. He says, indeed, 
‘| am not writing the history of my own life and times, but 
the biography of a divine poet, to the illustrations of whose 
remarkable character alone every word should tend.” Human 
nature, however, is often too strong for the best resolutions ; 
and so we find that, after a few pages devoted to Shelley, Mr. 
Hogg returns back to himself, unable to tear himself away 
from the fond thoughts and delicious remembrances which 
the employment suggests. At the end of the 559th page of 
the second volume, this portion of the ‘* biography” closes, 
lcaving us aware that Shelley was quickly becoming alienated 
from his wife ; that he cared nothing for the children she bore 
him; and that he hated his sister-in-law with an intensity 
which bespoke something very like madness. In _ parting 
with Mr. Hogg, we congratulate him on having accomplished 
so much of his work to his own evident satisfaction; and as- 
sure him that he has succeeded in producing a specimen of 
biography perfectly unique. 











QUEEN ELIZABETH IN LOVE. 


lv has been accounted a point of judgment in Shakespeare, 
that when Elizabeth commanded him to exhibit Falstaff in 
love, the poet showed up the hoary sinner not as making love 
for love’s sake, but for the sake of the ladies’ purses, which 
he hoped to be able to pick. In like manner, we do not sup- 
pose that all the exhibitions of girlish sentiment and attach- 
ment which Elizabeth, already fifty years old, made to Mau- 
vissi¢re the French ambassador, and in this case the proxy for 
the Duke of Anjou, her expectant juvenile husband, were at 
all more genuine than Falstafi’s declarations. to the Merry 
Wives of W indsor; for, examined a little, they equally bear 
the stamp of pr emeditated craft. We hold it impossible that, 

after the negotiations for the marriage had dragged their 
slow length along for so many years without result, in the 
course of a single fortnight, without any apparent reason, the 
whole face of ‘things should be changed; that all the ene- 
mies of the marriage should with one consent come and sing 
their recantation at Mauvissicre’s feet, and vie with each other 

in their oaths of fidelity and service to his master; and that 
both Elizabeth and Leicester should have accidentally chosen 
the same time to explain away the sinister reports that had 
been current about their criminal conversation,—wunless there 
had been some previous agreement among the parties: espe- 
cially when we can prove, that just at this time one of the chief 
nobility at court had confessed that he had been a member 

of a Catholic association for reéstablishing religion, and had 
implicated the French ambassador himself in the affair; and 
when, to counteract this confederation, the chief Protestants 
about court constructed that famous secret society, the origin 
of which is usually dated some three years later, but of w “ba 
constitutions we have found a copy with the date of December 
1580, binding the members by fair means or foul to take the 
lite of any one who directly or indirectly endeavoured to alter 
the constitution of the English government; that Leicester 

aid the whole Puritan faction were horribly afraid of the 
marriage resulting in the victory of the Catholics; and that 
the Catholics themselv es, with too great imprudence, openly 
boasted that such would be the case,—then it becomes im- 
possible that all the protestations described in the following 
letter should be genuine, and not rather the result of a plot 
to cajole the French ambassador. Whether Elizabeth was a 
party or a victim in the plot, we cannot pretend to decide ; 
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but, at any rate, she and the Earl of Leicester must have 
agreed to take the opportunity of making their personal ex- 
planations—a fact that would go far to prove their guilty con- 
sciousness. But it will be said, Why was it necessary to cajole 
the French? Many reasons conspired to make it so. ‘The 
French court was beginning to be quite weary of Elizabeth's 
delays, both with respect to the marriage and with respect to 
the assistance she had promised to Don Antonio of Portugal, 
then hard pressed by Philip II. of Spain. Elizabeth, who had 
no real idea of fulfilling either promise, found that affairs were 
in so critical a state, that unless she could turn all their atten- 
tion to the marriage, and delude them into an idea of its im- 
mediate consummation, the French would probably take their 
own course, and perhaps make peace with Philip, who had 
just shown his love to England by taking part in an unfortu- 
nate expedition into [reland. Elizabeth, too, was conscious 
that her underhand support of the French Huguenot rebels 
could not long remain secret. It became therefore a — 
necessity to feed her wearied lover with spoon-meat, and t 
lead him on with false hopes. The despatch which we ioe 
late shows how admirably she performed her part, and what 
a poor chance even so sood a courtier as Mauvissiére had 
against the dissimulations of Elizabeth and her council; all of 
them consummate politicians, that is, as Shakespeare explains 
the term, “men who would circumvent God” by any amount 
of perjury or false witness they might think requisite. 

One other point in the letter deserves notice. We see that 
Klizabeth promised, in case she had no children, to allow her 
husband to take another wife. Now whether she was really 
in earnest or not, at any rate she wished M. de Mauvissicre 
to believe her to mean what she said; and she had no hesita- 
tion in proclaiming to the French court that she belonged 
to that band of Protestant princes who followed Luther and 
Melancthon in allowing the public practice of polygamy in 
certain cases; for she does not talk of a divorce; on the 
contrary, she bargains that even though the duke should take 
another wife, she should still be beloved according to her 
merits. This is a new confirmation of the famous saying of 
Dr. Newman, which at the time caused such indignation, 
that Protestantism had so often unexpectedly developed into 
polygamy; and it is a pregnant instance for the present time, 
when our new divorce- court, by its facility and its want of 
security against connivance between the parties, threatens to 
become a great curse, and a very demoralising agency in 
Ieneglish domestic life. 

“The letter is dated Nov. 20, 1580, and may be found at 
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p. 368 of the first volume of the collection of despatches 
numbered 225 in the * fonds Harlay” of the imperial library 
of Mss, at Paris. Mauvissicre, after a few preliminary sen- 
tences, tells Henry III. how Queen Elizabeth had invited 
him to accompany om for ten days in her progress to Wind- 
sor and Eton, while her house at Richmond was being re- 
fitted. During their journey, he says, ‘‘ I saw her every day, 
and at all hours, and enjoyed the feasts and good cheer that 
were made for me; wherein I received all the honour and 
favour that a man could desire both from the queen and from 
all her court. And on this journey the Earl of Leicester, 
and Sir Christopher Hatton, and those who had been enemies 
of the marriage, were very marked in their attentions, and 
quite anxious to tell me what affection they felt for your 
majesty, the queen-mother, the duke your brother, and your 
crown; and how, at this time, they had no wish but to ex- 
hibit this love, and to see your kingdom and this one well 
united. ‘Thus I had opportunity to remove from their minds 
all shadows, doubts, and imaginations of the marriage being 
their ruin; and so I have cured many prejudices which there 
were in this court against your alliance and amity; so that, 
sire, | can now see but one common wish, and no one asks 
any thing better than the marriage of your brother with the 
queen, a close alliance with your crown, and a league offen- 
sive and defensive for and against all men. All appears 
to go on swimmingly; the queen sighs for the happy day, 
and longs for your majesty’s answer; talking a thousand 
times a- day about the slowness of Stafford, and afraid of the 
duke’s cooling in his affection, and of something turning 
up to delay the commissioners, whom she strongly “wishes to 
come soon, without losing more time, and often asking me 
whether I had written to your majesty and the duke to say 
how she longed for you, and how she no longer saw any difli- 
culty in your coming over here. Then she would speak to 
me about the duke, ‘and ask me, § What is he doing at this 
moment?’ ‘Then she would rehearse some of his sayings, and 
of his tender conversation, and of her too great obligations to 
his highness. ‘Then she asked me if she would not be well 
beloved by your majesty and the queen your mother; and 
whether it would not be agreeable to you if she went first to 
see you. If it turned out that she was to be your sister-in- 
law, this would be no difficult matter. At the same time she 
made a long discourse about the friendship which the late 
king, your father, began to show her when she first came to 
the crown; and then she showed me a very fine diamond, 
enamelled with red, which his late majesty had sent her, with 
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many good wishes, ever to be remembered by her in regard 
to your majesty and all your house. She told me too that she 
wanted to give this diamond to the duke your brother; but 
that he had given her another, which she never put off, and 
which she valued more than all her other jewels; and the 
more so, because it came from your majesty. And in this 
little progress, sire, the trial was who should prove himself 
the best Frenchman and the worst Spaniard; every one did 
me all the honour, and made me the best cheer he could de- 
vise; and the Earl of Leicester never exhibited more affec- 
tion, or greater wish to do you service. So I have removed 
all the absurd fancies that had been put into his head, that 
his ruin and that of his house would come from France and 
from this marriage; and, on the contrary, made him know 
and see that it would be grandeur and consolation for him 
and his; on which he swore and promised me, that after the 
prime duty of a subject, his next care would be to be an en- 
tire Frenchman: so that, as every body has been forward to 
let me know, your majesties and the duke may promise your- 
selves, and expect from this princess, and now from her whole 
kingdom, their consent to the most cordial alliance. On our 
return from the progress, the queen would lodge me in her 
castle at Richmond, in a very fair chamber, though I rather 
excused myself, with infinite thanks for having accompanied 
her on her journey: in the evening she drank to the health 
and good grace of your majesties, with such affection and 
good wishes as it is impossible for me to describe; neither 
can | tell you all the demonstrations of friendship which she 
has made towards you, and her desire of making it known to 
all the world that she has no friends so dear to her as you. 
«The next morning the Karl of Leicester came to find me 
at Richmond, with the largest possible offers and protesta- 
tions of service to your majesty and the duke. He told me 
that he had always had a French heart, like his father; and 
how for twenty-two years his friendship had been in different 
ways sought by the king of Spain, with offers of several pre- 
sents, which he had refused ; and how he knew well that Simye 
wanted to ruin him, and had attempted to sow divisions in 
England; which made him more careful in his business, and 
many others too, who now speak here another language. After 
walking up and down with me for two hours, he ended with 
expressing his opinion of the great good which he thought 
would accrue to the two kingdoms from a good alliance and 
friendship, and swore to me that no one should do better ser- 
vice in this cause than he; thanking me for the service I had 
done him with the queen his mistress when she wanted to 
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ruin him, and telling me that those who used to say so much 
about his having engaged the whole of her affection* were 
quite wrong, and that he had never been presumptuous 
enough to think of marrying her, except about fifteen years 
ago, when the Parliament men and all the nobility of Eng- 
land begged the queen, if she intended to marry a subject, 
that he might be the man; when the queen, thinking that 
this came from him, wished him much harm for it, and com- 
manded him, on peril of his life, not to presume to aspire to 
such a thing; and he had never done so since, having had 
enough to do in managing his business, and keeping his for- 
tune together. He always thought that if she forbade his pre- 
sence in England, his plan would be to go and live in France. 
And then he freely confessed to me that he was married, and 
had children to succeed him; and that he might have married 
a relation of the queen, without asking her leave ; and that 
he hoped no more than to remain a member of the council, 
and a good man in the service of his mistress and of France, 
if that kingdom entered into alliance with England. 

** So I left the Earl of Leicester, and the Earl of Sussex, 
who is a man of great wealth, and head of a great party in 
this realm, and altogether in favour of the duke and the 
French alliance, for which he also has abandoned that of 
Spain, whose partisan he once was; and when I saw that the 
queen was not up yet, because she had ridden a long way the 
day before on her return to Richmond, I determined, with- 
out saying a word, to go to London to fetch some money, and 
to give order about some business to content my creditors, 
about whom I am in the greatest straits in the world. But 
before I had ridden three or four miles, the queen sent Lord 
Arundel, who is a relation of hers, posting after me, to beg 
me to return; and she inveighed bitterly against the Earls of 
' Leicester and Sussex for having let me go; but they assured 
her they knew nothing of it. On my return, I found the 
queen, who did me all the good in the world, and told me that 
she would not let me go without thanking me once more for 
my good company; for she should be thought a bad hostess 
if she did not make me good cheer in her ~ house, after she 
had lodged me there; a thing which she had never done for 
other ambassadors. She then begged me to finish the day, as 
it was so fine that our whole business was only to look out for 
good news of your majesties and the duke. The next day, 
which was the anniversar y of the coronation, she herself came 
to London, where a grand tournament was to be held in her 
honour ; there were many lords and young noblemen there 


* “ Quw’il avoit enticre part en sa bonne grace.”’ 
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who came off very well, as this is almost their ordinary exer- 
cise. The Earl of Arundel, eldest son of the late Duke of 
Norfolk (who also is a great follower of your majesty and of 
the duke, on which account he is the more esteemed by the 
queen), paid all the expenses, which are very large. ‘The queen 
went in royal fashion to lodge at his house in London, where 
she stayed two days and a half, continually entertained with 
divers pastimes and good cheer: she desired that I might 
always be in her company at London, and she sent for my 
wife and children, even to the least of them, who is yet in the 
cradle; and did them the great honour to say that it was a 
presage that the French would not be barren in England,— 
showing, too, how she regretted losing more time before she 
married ; on which point ‘she said she was quite resolved.” 

By the same courier the ambassador wrote to the queen- 
mother, Catherine de’ Medici, recapitulating much that he 
had told the king, and entering into further particulars ; in- 
forming her how Elizabeth imprecates much harm on Staf- 
ford, her ambassador, for his dawdling, and for leaving her six 
months without a letter. ‘Then he proceeds : 

‘She is so affectionate towards the duke, and so desirous 
of immediately extending this friendship with your majes- 
ties, that she cannot attend to any thing else—or else it would 
be all humbug and dissimulation, without object and without 
profit, to have constantly, since the beginning of the war, de- 
sired peace in order to effectuate the marriage ; and though, 
if the peace were not made, she would think it convenient and 
most honourable not to marry while the war lasts, yet she has 
said that she would overcome her scruples, seeing the great 
love which the duke your son has shown, and still shows, for 
her, for which she says she feels every hour under greater 
obligations to his highness. But she is afraid that his journey 
to the king and queen of Navarre will offer him some new 
object for his love; and in fine, madam, she is not without 
jealousy of the duke’s being drawn aside by some new flame, 
in which case she would be quite put out; and so should I, 
who have always kept this affair going at the command of your 
majesties and_ his highness, and with an infinite number of 
letters of hisown writing. His two or three last said that the 
commissioners were not to treat of any thing but the marriage, 
to which the queen agrees ; she desires it, | think, more than he. 
She has said to me two or three times ‘that she did not know 
the meaning of what your majesty has often said to her ambas- 
sador, that even though the marriage did not take place, still 
a good understanding must be brought about; from this she 
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fears that you are somewhat cooled about the marriage, wherein 
she confesses that of a truth, on account of the difficulties that 
were proposed to her, she made some delay, for which she was 
the suffering party, who had incurred the most loss and dam- 
age. And here, madam, I will briefly relate to you in con- 
fidence what the queen said to me, namely, that she knew 
well that people had told many bad tales of her, as they had 
of many other princesses and princes, for no one, however 
good, could easily escape evil tongues; and that formerly 
people had talked of her and the Earl of Leicester, whether 
as married or otherwise ; but she swore by God, and prayed 
ITim shamefully to take away her life, her sceptre, and her 
crown, with the damnation of her soul, for a public example, 
if she had ever a heart so base, or would ever have loved, 
either for marriage or otherwise, any one but a great prince ;* 
among whom her heart had always inclined towards your chil- 
dren, whereto misfortune or the times had always brought 
some hindrance. But from this time there was no longer any 
on her side. ‘Then she began to talk about children, saying 
that all her prayers are continually to ask God to give some to 
the king, as her heart prognosticates will be the case, for that 
which does not happen one while happens another while ; and 
inquiring very particularly how the queen finds herself after 
her journey to the baths. Then she frankly told me, that if 
she felt any impediment in her person or condition, or that the 
time was gone by for her to have yet a couple of children (as 
every one tells her that there is not in this kingdom a woman 
more fit to have them than herself), she would not for all the 
world have the duke your son lose his time with her,} and she 
leaves you to act your part of grandmother in this matter, 
about which she said to me something that showed I was one 
‘to whom she was uncommonly affectionate. It was in answer 
to what people said, that your son, if he found her barren, 
would find means, by dispensation of the Pope, to take another 
wife. On which she said she would tell me the truth, upon 
her God and her honour, she herself, after having done for the 
duke and for France all that she could, and after having seen 
the two kingdoms established in perpetual and perfect friend- 


* «“ Autre fois l’on avoit parlé d’elle et du Comte de Lestre, ou marriage ou 
autrement ; mais qu’elle juroit Dieu, et le prioit honteusement de luy oster la vie, 
le sceptre et la couronne, avec la damnation de son ame, pour ung exemple 
publique, si elle eust jamais le coeur silache ny la volonté que d’aymer pour mar- 
riage ny autrement aucun que un grand prince.”’ 

+ ‘Si elle sentoit quelque chose en sa personne et condition, et le temps du 
tout passé pour avoir encores un couple d’enfans (comme chacun luy dit qu’il n’y 
a femme en ce royaume plus propre 4 en avoir qu’elle), elle ne voudroit pour rien 
du monde que monseigncur votre fils perdist tout son temps avec elle.” 
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ship, if she could have no children, she herself, with her full 
consent, would promise that your son should take a wife who 
might bear him children, only reserving the right of being 
loved and esteemed according to her merit ;* and to content 
her people, the duke your son, your majesty, and France st she 
has passed certain godly laws about marriage; and she spoke 
to me on these matters with an affection that nearly brought 
tears into her eyes, so that your majesty would have won- 
dered at what she said, and at the confidential way in which 
she spoke to me of her most secret affairs, which 1 would not 
conceal from your majesty, that you might judge of it as 
seems good to you; neither would I fail to’ tell you, that 
after havi ing seen my children, she used these words, that she 
looked on them as her own, since they were born in her 
kingdom, a thing that seldom happens to ambassadors; and 
that she remembered me from the time of the late king your 
lord, and from the time when the Queen of Scots assumed the 
arms of England, and that I was one of the first who brought 
your majesty and herself into this amity, which still lasts, and 
which she thinks increases day by day. She also begged me 
to accept a fine house and grounds in this kingdom, which she 
wished to give me for my children and in perpetuity.” 

The rest of the letter is about Mauvissiére’s personal 
matters. Unfortunately we can only find one volume of his 
despatches, commencing in 1578, and ending in June 1581. 
The perfect series of them would throw an invaluable light on 
u very interesting period of the reign of Elizabeth. 
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The Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti. By C. W. Russell, D.D. (Long- 
mans.) The learned President of Maynooth has fully satisfied the ex- 
pectations that were excited, both in Italy and at home, when it be- 

came known that he was engaged upon the above work. Information 
has poured in upon him from the most opposite quarters ; he has dili- 
gently followed up every report, veritied every anecdote, and collected 
all the accounts which have ever been published respecting the subject 
of his memoir. As it is on these pages that the fame of the Cardinal will 


* “Sur quoy elle me vouloit bien dire une chose veritable, que sur son 
Dieu et honneur, elle mesme, aprés avoir faict pour monseigneur et pour la France 
tout ce qu'elle pourroit, et veu establir ses (ces) deux royaumes en perpetuelle et 
parfaite amitié¢, si elle ne faisoit point d’enfans, elle mesme, et de son consentement, 
prometteroit que monseigneur print une femme qui luy fist des enfans, ala charge 
seullement d’estre aymeée et estimée selon son merite,’ 

+ ‘* Avoir passé sainctes loix du marriage.’’ What these were, we have here 


(Paris) no opportunity of inquiring. 
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hereafter rest, when the generation which witnessed the exhibition of his 
powers shall have passed away, it would have given greater authenticity 
to the work if his letters had been printed in the original Italian. The 
introduction, which contains an elaborate account of all the men who 
have been famous as linguists, will be to many the most attractive part 
of the work. Though necessarily an unconnected series of curiosities 
and prodigies, it is a fitting prelude to the life of the greatest prodigy of 
all, and provides a scale by which we can measure his attainments and 
mark his supremacy. Dr. Russell himself seems to feel that he has 
not kept suftciently distinet i in this introduction the departments of the 
linguist and the philologist. Those who have raised the study of human 
speech to the rank of one of the first of sciences, have no place in a list 
which begins with Mithridates and ends with Mezzofunti. Dr. Russell 
seems rather unfairly disposed to side with the old school against the 
new, and to view with greater admiration the power of speaking i in many 
tongues than the philosophical study of their principles. The memorable 
example of Mezzofanti himself, and his observations, quoted pp. 396 and 
485, ought to have reminded his biographer that the greatest knowledge 
of languages may easily be a very barren possession. On the other 
hand, that great philologists are sometimes ludicrously deficient in the 
knowledge of languages which are generally familiar to ordinary men, 
appears from the example of Rask. He knew, ‘besides the many lan- 
guages of his native Teutonic family, those of the Seandinavian, Finnic, 

and Slavonic stock, the principal cultivated European languages, and 
the learned languages” (p. 77). Yet we remember to have heard that a 
celebrated French nobleman was interrupted in the midst of a compli- 
mentary speech to him by the intimation that the great linguist did not 
understand French. 

Dr. Russell endeavours to establish, not only the degree of the Car- 
dinal’s proficiency in each language, but also the period and the order in 
which he learnt them; and on these points the imperfect information 
here given is probably all that will ever be kuown. The exact number 
it is difficult to determine, for it is hard to say what constituted know- 
ledge of a language in a man whose knowledge of cognate tongues was 
such that a few words often sufficed to put him in possession of a new 
one. The transition from ignorance to knowledge was so easy, that it 
seems he could hardly say himself exactly what he knew. An applica- 
tion to his relations resulted in a list so utterly mystical, that it ought, we 
think, to have been omitted altogether. Dr. Russell computes the number 
at about seventy-two, which is by no means the highest computation. 
The examination of his libr ary is of no assistance for this purpose, It 
was purchased by the Pope for 2000 scudi, we believe ; and is placed, 
not, as is here stated (p. 465), in the V atican, but in the library of Bo- 
logna. There the writer of these lines had an ‘opportunity o of examining 
it in company with the gentleman who is employed upon the puzzling 

task of drawing up a new catalogue. It contains works in abvut sixty- 
five languages. Many of them were presents, and many have never been 
cut open. Moreover, the Cardinal’s position as librari ian, both in Bologna 
and Rome, which placed him always within reach of large libraries, and 
the total absence of any literature in some of the languages and dialects 
which he spoke, make it impossible to found an estimate of his attain- 
ments upon the catalogue of the books he possessed. 

To our mind, the most valuable and satisfactory of the many interest- 
ing communieations which the work contains is that from Dr. Tholuck 
(pp. 277, 281), a competent and discriminating judge. He defines in 
some degree the limits of the Cardinal’s knowledge ¢ at the time of his 
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visit (1829), and thus furnishes a starting-point to measure the progress 
of his later years. The following story would be the most remarkable 
of all, if it were better authenticated. It makes his knowledge of lan- 
guage appear very different from a mere effort of memory : “ Accord- 
ing to another account which I have received, the prince having sud- 
denly changed the conversation into a dialect peculiar to one ‘of the 
provinces of Sweden, Mezzofanti was obliged to contess his inability to 
understand him, W hat was his amazement, in a subse quent interview, 
to hear Mezzofanti address him in this very ‘dialect! «F rom whom, in 
the name of all that is wonderful, have you learnt it?’ exclaimed the 
prince. € From your Royal Highness,’ replied Mezzotanti: ‘ your con- 
versation yeste rday supplied me with a key to all that is peculiar i in its 
forms; and Iam merely translating the common words into this form.’ ”’ 

The only other « anecdote of the same kind is the one recorded by Car- 
dinal Wiseman (p. 355), of his learning Californian from the Calitornian 
youths, and then teaching it to them grammatically, On the whole, 
Dr. Russell’s book does not dispel the feeling of regret, which we cannot 
suppress, that powers and opportunities so m: i“vellous should have left 
no trace ; and that he whom Pope Gregory called the living Pentecost, 
to whom alone among men all the literatures of the w orld were open, 
should not have given birth to a single idea, or uttered one word that 
will be remembered. Mezzofanti felt this, and lamented it. He seems 
to have wished to attribute it to the times in which he had studied. But 
in reality he was never conscious that he held the magic. key which 
conld have opened before him the inmost soul of all the nations, and 
that the languages which he knew so well were become in his own time 
the chief toundation of philosophic history. His own words have been 
mournfully verified: “‘ When I go, I shall not leave a trace of what I 
know behind me.”’ 


A History of Progress in Great Britain. By R.K., Philp. Part I. 
1858. (London, Houlston and Wright.) Mr. Philp i is a writer who, at 
least, is not ashamed of his opinions. Peop.e may be taken in as to the 
value of his book, but nobody can be deceived as to his intentions. It 
were well if he knew his subject as well as he knows his own mind about 
it. ‘* No one,” he says, ‘* has yet ventured to assert, and laboured sufhi- 
ciently to prove, that history is a stern record of struggles between the 
contraeted policy of kings and priests, and the nobler aims of mind and 
labour, and that to the victories of the latter the British nation owes the 
greatness which commands for her the admiration of the world.” But 
Mr. Philp has luckily been moved to compassion by this grievous defi- 
ciency in our literature ; and it is a comfort to think that his book « will 
be a real history of the British people, with special regard to their strug- 
gles against oppression, bigotry, intolerance, and ignorance,’’—suc ch 
a book, i in short, as we have long felt the w ant of. ‘** It will be shown 
that the steps of progress have been sternly opposed by the pulpit, the 
sword, and even by popular clamour ; it will also be shown that none of 
the countless predictions of rev olution, ruin, infidelity, and national de- 
cline have been fulfilled.””? In all this rigmarole there is one point which 
deserves to be noted. The demand that the historian should inform us 
as to the condition of the people has become a commonplace of news- 
paper criticism. Many attempts have been recently made to satisfy it. 
Chambers’s work on Scottish history, which we noticed last month, is a 
book of this kind. It is a tendency which can hardly produce any 
durable efiect on historical writing, because it is opposed, not to the 
dignity, but to the unity of history. Only those facts and elements in 
the people’ s life which bear on the actual progress of events can be ad- 
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mitted into an historical work. The whole mass of details is without 
limit and without connection, and would serve only to illustrate illustra- 
tions. These studies have formed themselves very properly into a dis- 
tinct antiquarian pursuit. ‘They are of service to the historian, who can 
use What he wants, without incorporating the whole into his works. 
They are the background of history, not a part of history itself. The 
stream of events scarcely touches them, Great political and intellectual 
revolutions have occurred without really affecting the social existence 
of the people, which remains unchanged often for centuries. The real 
substance of history, which is going altogether out of fashion, the great 
march of public events, is yet very tar from being so thoroughly under- 
stood and sucked dry that the historian need seek elsewhere materials 
for interesting his readers. But inasmuch as it requires a very much 
ereater mental exertion, both in the writer and the reader, than the col- 
lection of details, it is naturally less popular. 

It is in ret lity the notion of perpetual progress which lies at the bot- 
tom of this style of historical writing. It comes from admiration of the 
present, not of the past. The writer who brought it into vogue was 
Lord Macaulay. Whilst his imaginative faculty placed him at the head 
of the picturesque historians, his political sentiments made him the par- 
tisan of the theory of progress. ‘* Those who compare the age on which 
their lot has fallen with a golden age which exists only in their imagina- 
tion, may talk of degeneracy and decay ; but no man who is correctly 
informed as to the past, will be disposed to take a morose or desponding 
view ofthe present” (History of England, vol. i. p. 3). “* No ordinary 
misfortune, no ordinary misgovernment, will do 7 much to make a na- 
tion w retched, as the constant progress ‘of physical knowledge, and the 
constant effort of every man to better himself, will do to make a nation 
prosperous” (p. 290). This is precisely the same principle which Mr. 
Philp and others have carried to an extreme. This indulgence in self- 
gratulation and admiration of the present time bodes no good for the 
future, The partisans of the theory of indefinite progress forfeit all the 
advantage which is to be got from the contemplation of those points on 
which former ages were superior to ourown. A certain manly discon- 
tent and regret can alone produce vigorous efforts for real improvement. 
Men of this school are never put to shame by the greatness of old. They 
generally hold it cheap. Moral greatness, judged by their standard, is 
of very little real use. It does not promote what in their eyes is the 
first consideration—material well-being. Hence the worship of intellect 
rather than virtue, and especially of that kind of intellect which mani- 
fests itself in tangible results—the genius of Newton, Watt, or Ark- 
wright. Each event and period of history must be viewed in its own 
native light. It is the business of historians every where to furnish us 
with this light, without which each object is distorted and discoloured. 
We must distrust our knowledge of every period which appears to us 
barbarous. It appears so as long as we have not found the key to its 
real character. For the same reason that other nations were barbarians 
in the eyes of the Greeks, other ages seem barbarous tous. We are un- 
able, and care not, to understand and sympathise with them. The true 
view of history is the reverse of this narrowness. Its chief purpose is to 
break down the idolatry of a particular age and stage of development, 
and to awaken a generous catholic appreciation of mankind in every 
period and phase of its existence. All the books that are written to 
celebrate our age at the expensefof those which have preceded it, will ina 
few years become obsolete and ridiculous, Future generations will hav 
a keen eye for our failings when they have corr ected them, and will ce 
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be dazzled by our discoveries when they have been surpassed. To these 
writers the peculiarities of the past are interesting only in so far as they 
have been superseded, and the comparison with our own time is drawn 
only when it is to the advantage of the present. This tendency is equally 
perverse in history and in polities. It seeks in the past only opportunities 
of despising it, and overlooks in the present what most needs i improve- 
ment. ‘These men see in history only the reflection of themselves. They 
endeavour to illustrate, not an age, but an opinion—to establish the truth, 
not of facts, but ofan idea. But no science can flourish that is not culti- 

vated forits own merits, and no work can live that is not written for the 
sake of its professed subject. 

The New American Cyc a Edited by George Ripley y and 
Charles A, Dana. Vol. I., 1858. (New York, Appleton and Co.; Lon- 
don, Triibner.) Eneyelopeedias and dictionaries of biography have be- 
come so numerous, that it is no longer very difficult to write a new one. 
One need only make a selection of ‘articles from those already existing 
and a few additions and omissions will easily accommodate it to local 
wants. The chief part of these works is common property. A mass of 
ballast passes.from one to the other; and a vast number of mistakes, 
which first made their appearance in the well-known Biographie Uni- 
versel/e, continue to be faithfully copied in every new compilation of the 
kind. This volume necessarily addresses itself to a very extensive public, 
and is at the same time the work of many hands, It may be considered, 
therefore, to represent the kind of knowledge and the tone of opinion 
suited to the great mass of educated Americans. It appears to much 
greater advantage in the last respect than in the first. Its spirit is much 
more respectable than its matter. It reverses the old maxim which we 
were taught at school; it is non multum, sed multa. We should have 
expected that in a work which is to fill about twenty enormous volumes 
the most important articles of general learning would be fully and satis- 
factorily treated, and that on questions of universal interest American 
science and learning would have endeavoured to compete with that of 
Europe. But this is not the case. Popularity is made the standard of 
importance. The only elaborate articles are those on American subjects. 
Major André, for instance, fills nearly as much space as the science of 
anatomy. The article ‘* Anthracite” is half as long again as ‘* Anthro- 
pology.” Dr. Anthon takes up more room than St. Anthony; and 
Alexander the Great has the advantage of Alexander Humphreys by 
scarcely balfacolumn. ‘These singular proportions are, however, to be 
laid at the door of the public for whom the book is designed, ‘The 
writers themselves have aimed at a rigorous impartiality, both in poli- 
tics and religion. In this they have succeeded very creditably : ; but it is 
a merely negative sort of merit, and has, to use a phrase of ‘their own, 
- superinduced a certain tameness and vagueness.”” As a speculation, 
it was probably imperative to offend no party and provoke no competi- 
tion. Even this is characteristic. In England the mere absence of cen- 
sure upon certain points would have given infinite offence. The chiei 
political articles in this volume are those on the Adams family. It must 
be admitted that they are free from that spirit of degenerate democracy 
which has of late years threatened to degrade a noble constitution be- 
neath the level of the revolutionary democracy of Europe; and they are 
not disfigured by that ludicrous self-glorification in which the Americans 
dispute the palm with the Chinese. ‘Tn re ligious matters there is almost 
equal reserve For instance, neither the article on Anselm nor that on 
Aquinas contains a single offensive word. The most ticklish topics are 
treated undeniably in the style of Tacitus. Thus, on Anselm’s disputes 
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with William and Henry, we obtain the interesting information that he 
“was alternately in league and in strife with the kings of England.” 
The strictness with which this rule has been enforced is nowhere more 
apparent than in the article “ Achilli.’ It bears very suspicious signs 
of being the authentie work of the no-popery hero himself’; yet it con- 
trives to make him interesting in a most harmless way, Without com- 
plaining of the accusations whie th, as every body esette. were so victo- 
riously confuted, or dwelling even for a moment on the corruptions of 
the Church. The elassical articles are not without ambition, and the 
originality of the following estimate of Aschylus must be admitted: 

‘* Less polished, he is grander than Sophocles; and with the effeminate, 
sophistieal, and irreligious Euripides he can no more be compared than 
a son of Anak in his panoply of brass with a petit-maitre of Louis XV. 

of France.” There are scholars of note in the United States, and they 
have no doubt contributed to this cyclopeedia. It is evident, however, 
that their pursuits isolate them from the movement of their coun- 
try; for their manner of treating antiquity is deficient in the peculiar 
qualities of the American mind, It is clear that Americans generally 
take no interest in such studies, and care not to assert their sagacity 
upon so obsolete a field. ‘‘ Some days later,”? we read in the article 
‘“‘ Aétius,”’ * a tremendous pitched battle was fought on the field of Cha- 
lons, in which three hundred thousand men fell on both sides.’ People 
to whom you ean tell such a tale as this without fear of detection and 
ridicule, clearly ‘are very little about being taken in by such an old 
story. We doubt whether a eonte mporary anecdote, in the same style, 

would find favour in the eves of that incredulous race. Historical as w ell 
as human humbug bas still a chance atter being found out in Europe, and 
may open a new credit beyond the Atlantic. Agamemnon is treated 
in the same way as Attila: “ The quarrel between Agamemnon and 
Achilles forms the most interesting feature in the history of the Trojan 
war. He was murdered by his wife as he was putting on his shirt atter 
a bath,’ &e. &e. A European scholar would scarcely take the trouble 
to inform us that the laws *‘ of the Goths and the Teutons were singu- 
larly accordant.”? So probably are those of the Americans and the 
Yankees. No literary notices are given, nor are the readers referred 
to other works. Evidently they are not expected to push their inqui- 
ries farther than the book itself. Indeed, we may gather the style of 
public which is expected from the following scientific definition of 
an adventurer: ** Micawber, in David Copperfield, would have been a 
great adventurer, if he had not been destined to become the great Mi- 
cawber. He was always waiting for something to turn up. This pecu- 
liar state of expectation is, in fact, the normal state of mind of an 
adventurer.” 

But the most curious and suggestive article of all is that on ‘* Ame- 
ricanisms.”? In the first place,—and this we believe is not uncommon, 
—the writers do their own countrymen injustice from a very impertect 
and arbitrary notion of the English use of words. Venison, they tell 
us, “in the United States, means deer-meat; in England, it is applied 
to wild met it generally.” Pant: aloons, in the sense of trousers, is scarcely 
a genuine Americanism. And we are disappointed of finding the true 
American fe ‘minine *pantalet.’ The real word (gen. masc.)is* pants.? We 
must admit, on the other hand, that ‘* Kool-sla’”’ is not commonly used 
in England ‘for cabbage; and we are ready to surrender ‘‘gallowses”’ as 
a synonym for braces; norare ** pipeclaying” and ** gerrymander”’ with 
us opprobrions political terms. At the same time, it is remarkable that 
the author of this article, atter explaining justly how natural it is that 
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Americanisms should exist, should strive to attenuate and excuse the 
use of them: ‘*It may safely be said that, as a people, the Americans 

speak English better than the English themselves.” Nevertheless “ the 
standard of the correct language still remains in the use of the learned 
and educated people of England.’ We confess we are disposed to be 
more generous to the Americans on this point than they are to them- 
selves. Without development nothing can live. Growth is essential to 
lite. No living language, therefore, can remain stationary, or independ- 
ent of the people who speak it. Its progress will be ditferent under dif- 
ferent circumstances, of place as well as of time; and it must adapt and 
attach itself indissolubly to the character of the nation whose thoughts 
and feelinzs it is to express, It was the wisest of the ancients who 
said: otos 6 Bios, rovovTos 6 Adyos, OF, as Seneca renders it (Epist. 114): 
‘Talis hominibus fuit oratio, qualis vita: quemadmodum autem unius- 
cujusque actio dicenti similis est, sic genus dicendi aliquando imitatur 
publicos mores.”’ Now, parallel with the rise of the American nation, 
a national character has been formed, which is growing rapidly more 
definite and more distinct from our own; and it is alre: dy strong enough 
to absorb and neutralise the foreign elements which pour in from lre- 
land and Germany. Their public institutions are of their own making ; 
and the society of their great towns differs from ours more widely than 
that of most continental cities. We cannot expect that the language of 
Oxford and Cambridge should remain unchanged on the confines of 
civilised life, in the backwoods and plantations of America, The collo- 
quial language cannot remain distinct trom the written, w here the press 
is in the hands of men of little education, and addresses itself almost 
exclusively to the masses. Our tongue must pay, in the loss of unifor- 
mity, the penalty of its universality. Asa spoken language, no other 
has undergone so many modifications and adaptations to the minds and 
jaws of men in every region of the world. So far its flexibility is quite 
extraordinary. Cooper's red men speak one kind of English, and 
Mrs. Stowe’s negroes another, The Zimes Correspondent has familiar- 
ised us with the English of Hong-kong; and another variety has arisen 
in what Sydney Smith calls the fifth or pick pocket quarter of the globe, 

In the same way, many good stories are told of the (now nearly extinct) 
‘Hungarian Latin. But the decline of the old Latinity in the literature 
of the empire presents the closest analogy to the modifications which 
English is undergoing in the United States. The nasal sing-song and 
the “wordy pomp of American speech cannot be better described than in 
the words by which Seneca rebukes the affectation of his contempo-= 
raries: ‘* Ut aliquando inflata explicatio vigeret, aliquando infracta, et 
in morem cantici ducta.”” That contempt for the gradus, by virtue of 
which an American says ‘epiciréan,’ ‘ territory,’ * eotslitive,’ was a 
common Gallicism in later Rome. Ausonius scans Cithéron, Phéaces ; 
and Sidonius is responsible for the hexameter, 


Quicguid Pythagoras, Democritus, Heraclitusque. 


But it is especially the Africans, of all Roman provincials, whose La- 
tinity reminds us of Americanisms. So early as the second century, 
their language was peculiar, Tertullian, says Vives, perturbatissime 
loquitur, ut Afe rs; and he says of St. Augustine: Multum habet Africi- 
tatis in conteartu dictionis, non perinde in rerbis. The exaggerated super- 
latives which are common in the mouth of Americans, are to be found 
just the same in the African writers, such as minimissimus, postremissimus, 
penissime. As the Americans delight in the termination * ate’ for 
verbs, as locate, eventuate, approbate, obligate, necessitate, captivate 
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(take captive), so the Africans in ‘‘are:” datinirare, inducare, me- 
diure, &c. were of their invention. Even such aggravated forms as 
salvagerous, cantankerous, find a parallel in the famigerabilis, conger- 
manescere, &c. of the African Apulejus. 

The Glossarium medie@ Latinitatis undoubtedly contains many words 
which would have horritied Cicero as much as they did the Ciceronians 
of the sixteenth century. Yet the medieval Latin was a perfectly na- 
tural and legitimate result of altered circumstances and new requires 
ments. The contempt of form naturally followed from the absorbing 
importance of the subject. The new world of ideas demanded a suital le 
form of expression, The language of the medigval philosophers had 
assuredly as important an office in the history of the world as that of 
the poets and lawyers of ancient Rome. These celebrated men, who, at 
the revival of letters, returned to the old classie forms, and confined 
themselves within their range, had, to tell the truth, very little to say. 
They would have gained little fame by the substance alone of their 
writings. It soon appeared that either the Latin of the golden age 
must be sacrificed to the Christian ide: is, or that the ideas of the six- 
teenth century must be given up for the sake of the old Latinity. The 
new wine would not hold in the old skin. sing of the great writers, 
or even of the great scholars of that age, gave way to the Ciceronian 
superstition, We will not, therefore, deny x some of the noveities 
with which the Americans have enriched their vocabulary have a feli- 
city and value of their own—abundant dulecibus vitiis. We should be as 
little inclined to deny them the latitude they assume as to take advan- 
tage ourselves of even their happiest inventions, There isa saying which 
is much to the purpose in the Noctes Attica: Vive moribus preteritis, 
loquere verbis presentibus, 


The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe; with a Notice of his Life 
and Genius by J. Hannay, Esq. When we penned our opinions on 
the spasmodic school of poets, we had already heard of the extraordinary 
but erratic genius of Edgar Poe, and had read all that is worth reading 
of his tales and poems; but the consideration that he was a writer of 
little fame or influence in this country induced us to drop hiin from 
the list of spasmodic poets. He was a native of Baltimore. His father, 
when young, had married a popular actress; and Edgar, with two other 
children, was the result of this union. He was born in 1811; and both 
father and mother dying shortly afterwards, left him in a state of desti- 
tution; so that, to use the dignified phrase of his biographer, he started 
in life ‘as naked as a cherub.” A Mr. Allan, a rieh gentleman who had 
no children of his own, took a faney to the hoy; ; sent him to the Academy 
at Richmond, and thence to the University at Charlottesville. Here he 
distinguished himself by the brillianey of his natural talents, as also by 
his recklessness of character and dissipation, which at length brought 
about his expulsion from the University. His benefactor, Mr. Allan, was 
so shocked at the precocious extravagances of his young charge, that he 
gave him up; whereupon Edgar wrote him a stinging satirical letter, in 
return for all his kindness; and running away from his creditors, went 
off to the Mediterranean, ‘‘¢/o free the Greeks from the Turkish yoke!” 
Here his biographer, bre: iking out into that tipsy prose for which small 
authors show so great a predilection. exclaims, ** I like to think of Poe in 
the Mediterranean; with his passionate love of the beautiful, in ‘the years 
of April blood,’ in a climate which has the perpetual luxury of a bath,— 
he must have had all his perceptions of the beautiful intensified wonder- 
fully!’ This is the poetical account; plain prose tells a very different 
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tale; for our author was almost always intoxicated, and his course took 
a zigzag character in Consequence. ‘There seems to be no evidence that 
he ever saw the Mediterranean: but he turned up—whence or how no 
man knows—-at St. Petersburg! so the Grecks had to manage as they 

could without him. Lue ‘kily, as the result of his eX) loit, he tell on his 
feet; for the American minister relieved his pee nary wants, and sent 
hin back to America. Mr. Allan, his original benefactor, received the 
prodigal child, forgot all, and obtained for him a place in the army: 
but he was bad to the very core; and being cashiered tor iil-conduct, he 
was again left to his own resources. He now published his youthful 
poems, which are of a Byronic character, oriental in imagery, woe- 
begone in sentiment, and spasimodi cin expression, Overlooking these 
decects, however, they give a fair promise, considered as the writings of 
abhoy. Poe, shortly atter the publication of these poems, entered the 
army as a private 5 but he soon deserted, and, with his usual luck, de- 

serted with impunity. Poor, haggard, miserable, and drunken, he 
began to write for magazines, and with such suc cess, that, had he sue- 

ceeded in subduing his besetting passion, he might have become a decent 
member of society. He married too, at this epoch of his life, a young 
girl, according to all accounts, in every way immensely his superior. 
She shortly after died. He had a sense of her superiority,—it is the 
only part of his character which is not thoroughly rotten,—cherished 
her memory, and she lives in the best of his poems, ‘¢ The Raven.” 

This is the place to consider his tales and his later poems.* The tales 
are very clever, but stamped with the eccentricity and recklessness of 
his natural character. The subject of his story is generally either im- 
possible or very improbable : for instance, it is a philosopher who visits 
the moon ina balloon ; ora fisherman who is sucked into the Miielstrom, 
and manages (of course) to escape ; ora horrid murder is committed by 
an ape which has broken loose, under circumstances which render it 
impossible for the police, who take it for granted that the author of the 
murder was human, to conceive who did it, or how it was done. But 
the power of the writer shows itself in making the reader forget the 
impossibility of the basis of the narration ; such is the vividness of 
description, such the extraordinary ingenuity in the arrangement and 
harmonising of incidents, such the exquisite analysis of the human 
heart, w hich are exhibited in the details. His poems resemble those of 
Tennyson. One of them, which appeared anonymously in this country 
(we torget which), was actually attributed to our Evglish poet, who 
wrote to the papers to disc laim it. They are morbid, like his yvouthtul 
poems, in their sentiment, but greatly superior in power and originality ; 
we speak of the best of them, tor they are very unequal. Every now 
aud then one meets with passages worthy of the greatest poets. ‘lhus, 
for example, he addresses the angel Isratel : 


‘“* Yes, heaven is thine; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely flowers, 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours.’’ 


Eccentricity and extravagance are the worst faults in his poems as 
well as his tales. It would make a useful inquiry, to examine how 
much these were due to the recklessness and impulsiveness of his lite, 
A man who wrote under the influence of an intoxicating stimulus would 
naturally write as follows—from ‘‘ The Bells :” 


* The volume we are noticing does not contain his tales. 
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‘* What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells, 
How it dwells 
On the future! How it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, “be Ils, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming ef the bells ! 


To return to the life of our author: when Poe was about thirty-eight 
years of age he made an effort to “ soberly, for he entertained ideas 
of another matrimonial alliance; so he joined a temperance society ; 
but with his usual irresolution, he a one evening with some forn: er 
companions, and was carried to a hospital from the place of revelry, 
where he died a horrible death. His biographer must needs dance his 
protane jig over the grave of his hero, reminding us that ‘* some men 
never get fair play, sume constitutions w ont permit it ;”’ and concluding 
with a facetious anecdote about Southey’s doctor, who, when he heard 
of an habitual drunkard, would exclaim, “ Bibulous clay! bibulous 
clay!” Truly the hero and the biographer are worthy of each other. 


Le Progrés par le Christianisme : Conférences de Nétre-Dame de 
Paris. Par le R. P. Félix, S.J. 2 vols. 1858. (Le Clere.) ‘These 
twelve discourses are worthy of the traditions of the place where they 
were delivered. Inno department has the French clergy done so much 
towards obtaining its proper influence over the intelligent portion of the 
community as by the eloquence of its preachers. In no other depart- 
ment has the French clergy of the seventeenth century been rivalled by 
that of the nineteenth. The spirit in which these volumes are compose d 
deserves to be specially noted, tor it differs conspicuously —and, in our 
Opinion, much to its advantage—from the tone which generally prevails 
among the French apologists. There is a party among them who con- 
sistently reject and condemn all the ideas and opinions which are at 
the present day most popular, Accepting nothing which they do not 
recognise as having originated on what they deem Catholic ground, they 
refuse to take advantage of the weapons which the progress of the 
ege supplies, In their resolute hatred of whatever bears the mark of 
novelty or progress, they cover good and evil with the same anathema. 
Consequently they learn nothing from their opponents ; every contro- 
versy leaves them where they were, and all their polemical efforts are 
barren of fruit. They invite attack by perpetuaily presenting a weak 
point in the array of ‘the Church’s detenders, and condemn themselves 
as well as others to intellectual sterility. By their dread of enlighten- 
ment they keep alive in France that vulgar unbelief which would soon 
vanish when encountered by serious learning and common sense. In 
their hands no problems are solved, no difficulties cleared aw ay, no pro- 
gress made in the investigation or application of Catholic truth. In 
philosophy they assert the impotency of human reason, and they ac- 
knowledge the same principle in political and social questions, They 
insist upon the alliance of the priest and the soldier, in order that by 
their combined efforts mental as well as political in: ction may be en- 
forced. By this means they have estranged all the intellect of the land 
from the Church they profess to represent. They speak always ina tone 
either of triumph or contempt, and strive by indignant declamation to 
disguise their intellectual indo!ence and their moral cowardice. 

Another school, scarcely more original, and in its way almost as ex- 


” 
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clusive and partial as the one we have described, fully acquiesce in the 
prevailing doctrines of the day. They endeavour to show that they 
coincide with the teaching of the Church, properly understood ; and they 
invest with a Catholic sound and colour doctrines any thing but Catholic 
in theirorigin. Possessing no independent solution of their own for the 
great problems of the time, they combat one set of the adversaries of reli- 
gion with weapons borrowed from another ; they draw Catholic conclu- 
sions from anti-Catholic premises, and strive by Beelzebub to cast out 
devils. Whilst the first school construct their political system in har- 
mony with their narrow views of religion and philosophy, the others 
sometimes overlook in the political dispute the theological ditference, 
and forget, in their zeal against absolutist politicians and infidel philo- 
sophers, the antagonism of Protestant Liberalism. English Protest- 
antism, and the pseudo Protestantism affected by some of the literary 
men in France, meet with no molestation at their hands; and it would 
haply be hard to say on what grounds a dispute could ‘arise between 
them. 

The character and value of Catholie literature in each country must 
depend in great part upon the kind of enemy with whom it has to deal. 
Feeble assailants encourage feebleness in the defence, Ignorance and 
declamation ean elicit no great efforts of learning, and no great modera- 
tion of speech. Depth of thought or of knowledge would be wasted on 
the Epigoni of Voltairianism, The ordinary French infidelity is a very 
ditterent, and much less improving, adversary than the Protestantism of 
England, or the scientific Pantheism of Germany. It has neither the 
moral gravity of the one, nor the intellectual vigour of the other. The 
unbelief of Catholic countries rarely acts as an incentive to great mental 
exertion. Itneither springs from profound study, nor yet leads to it ; but 
is founded generally on mere moral depravity. In Protestant countries 
it is often founded at least as much upon intellectual superiority. Hatred 
ot the truth produces it in one case; hatred ofa particular form of 
error in the other. Nobody would put Voltaire on the same level with 
Hegel, or Mazzini with Carlyle. It is not wonderful, then, ifthe French 
Catholics have produced little that will be of service in other countries 
and in other times. They have, nevertheless, succeeded in their gene- 
ration in making an impression on their own country ; and what has 
been accomplished so far has been chiefly the work of the disciples of 
Lamennais., 

Father Félix, in the pulpit of Notre Dame, shows no trace of the 
deficiencies and the disputes of his fellow-Catholics, Te is neither a 
declaimer nor a partisan. A magnanimous boldness, clearness, and 
er distinguish his style in grappling with a new and difficult 
subject: ‘ Donner une direction stire au mouvement du progres ; ce qui 
peut nous sauver ce n’est pas le mépris superbe, c’est la solution loyale 
des questions qwil nous pose” (vol. i. p. 68). A doctrine which is 
common enough is eloquently and truly described (vol. i, p. 92): 
‘Le mal dans l’humanité, éternel obstacle & la marche du progrés, 
s’évanouit comme le réve des générations et des siécles, sous la marche 
d’un progrés fatal qui passe en déy orant toutes les vertus et en consacrant 
tous les crimes ; car dans ce systéme ott la brutalité le dispute @ i lVabsurde, 
le progrés, c’est tout ce qui renverse I obstacle du présent pour régner 
dans Paveuir; le progres, c’est tout ce qui réussit et tout ce qui triomphe ; 
le progrés, c’est toute victoire de ce qui est plus fort sur ce qui est plus 
faible, c’est la déification de la force, c’est l’apothéose du succes, ”’ And 
this is well contrasted with the notion of progress which is based upon 
the fall of man: ‘* Progrés difficile, progrés douloureux, condamné @ 
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reconquérir par la souffrance cette grandeur qui fut perdue par le plai- 
sir”? (vol, i, p. 106). The terms in which he speaks of the state of France 
are worthy to be remembered: “ Messicurs, vous avez peur de quelque 
chose! Oui, au milieu des merveilles de votre present et des promesses 

de votre avenir, une crainte se méle a toutes vos espérances, et la trayeur 
est an fond de vos admirations. Qu’est-ce que cela?) Quoi! vous avez 
peur !etde quoi done?) Rien dans le piésent et dans le passé peut-il vous 
apparaitre plus fort que notre France en 1856?) Vous voici deux fois 
triomphants, et deux fois glorieux des prodiges de la paix et des mira- 
cles de la guerre, entre les conqueétes faites par votre épée et les créa- 
tious faites par votre génuie....et vous avez peur? Dou vient dans 
cette plénitude des ressources Cette crainte de la ruine? D’ou vient 
dans tous Jes enthousiasmes du progres tant de frayeurs de décadence ? 
Ah! vous avez compr is que la puissane e matérielle sans la force morale 
pour la soutenir mest que Ja pro-perité des corps suspendue sur le vide 
des ames, .... Au jour de ‘s supremes dangers, rien de ce qui vous fascine 
ne pourrait vous sauver”’ (vol. i, pp. 218, 219). ** Oui, au bout des per- 
fectionnements de toutes vos institutions politiques, administratives et 
sociales, méme les plus puissantes et les mieux concertées, j’affirme 
qu’une chose est inévitable: la suppression graduelle de i liberté 
civile, et l’ageravation progressive de la servitude soci iale; servitude 
@autant plus inévitable, quelle résulte a la fois du fait de ceux qui 
obéissent et du tait de ceux qui commandent” (vol. i. p. 314). 
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CAULET, BISHOP OF PAMIERS 


f A correspondent sends us the following notice of Bishop Caulet, mentioned 
in our late article on Bossuet.—Eb. ] 


‘Vidi in Apamiensi civitate Episecopum divitem sine avaritia, red- 
ditur omnes pauperibus erogantem, singulos infirmos visitantem, sine 
serico simpliciter vestitum, sine curru ambulante m, sine tapetibus, sine 
vasis argenteis, et ferme sine servis, Vidi Episeopum perseepe preedi- 
‘antem, orationi mentali cum tota familia preefixis horis vacantem, nun- 
quam sine sacra lectione comedentem. Vidi Episcopum gravi dolore 
perculsum, quod tam necessaria ecclesiastice discipline praecepta passim 
conculcentur ; optantem ut instaurentur, curantem ut vigentia sedulo 
teneantur, moderante tamen singulari prudentia: et pro retormanda 

‘athedrali sua ecclesia (que reguiaribus canonicis constat) nulli Jabori, 
nullis vigiliis, nullis humanis respectibus parcentem. Vidi Episcopum 
omnibus pre humilitate inclinatum, de summo verd Pontitice tam 
reverenter sentientem, ut nullum agnoverim novitium magistro suo ob- 
sequentiorem. Hye et alia plura vidi, majora autem audivi, que con- 
donans pudori viri humillimi silentio pretereo: ei solum perseveran- 
tiam desidero.” Vincentius Contensen., Theologia Mentis et Cordis, 
lib, iii. diss. i. cap. i. (edit. Cologn. 1687, fol. 149). 
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